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The question once was, “What can a library be?” To-day 
the question is, “What can a library do?” Formerly it was a 
—. question of resources, of number of books, of wealth of ma- 
terial. Now it is rather a question of effectiveness, of influence 
on the community. And this is not a case of two sides of the 
same shield. The multiplication of books is one thing; the 
bringing together of a library and its community is another 
and a different thing. 
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GOOD BOOK WEEK IN ILLINOIS. 


Libraries throughout Illinois ob- 
served Good Book Week, November 
14 to 19. Newspapers, clubs, schools 
and book stores cooperated with them 
in advertising the best books for chil- 
dren and adults. Most of the work 
was done through newspaper articles, 
posters in and out of the library, spec- 
ial story hours and programs, and ex- 
hibits of beautiful books, new and old. 


Oak Park, Freeport and Marion 
printed special lists each day. The 
Withers Public Library of Blooming- 
ton ran a series of stories on best 
liked books, opinions of children and 
grown-ups. Also at Bloomington, the 
school children made the Book Week 
posters for the Library. 

Champaign Public Library ar- 
ranged a book case contest, two prizes 
being offered to boys under sixteen. 
Drawings of Aldrich’s ‘Bad Boys’ book 
case were submitted as models, but 
the boys were left free to choose any 
style. 

Streator Public Library, also dis- 
tributed drawings of the ‘Bad Boy’s’ 
book case as models, and held, beside, 
a ‘best story’ contest for children 
under fifteen. 

At the Evanston Public Library 
there was an exhibit of the work of 
Evanston artists: Pipes of Pan, by 
Milo Winter; a poster ‘Happiness’ 
by George Chris Rule, as well as his 
illustrations for Mrs. Louise Garnett 
Ayres’ play ‘Hilltop’; and the illus- 
trations for the twin books by Mrs. 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. There were 
three book exhibits, exclusive of the 


one at the main library, and special 
programs for each day. Mr. Edward 
Yeomans, author of ‘Shackled Youth’ 
spoke on Tuesday. 


Mr. Yeomans was the speaker at 
the Highland Park Public Library on 
Monday night. Other special features 
at that Library were book talks and 
story hours by Miss Elizabeth Gordon 
and Mrs. William Donahey. 


Two exhibits, one of children’s 
books and one of new books were to 
be seen at the Lincoln Library in 
Springfield. These were open dur- 
ing the afternoons and special pro- 
grams were given each day. 


At the Mt. Carmel Public Li- 
brary, the High School class in pub- 
lic speaking gave a program on books 
and reading. In addition the school 
children had submitted essays on 
‘Books I like best’. Presentation of 
prizes for the best of these was an- 
other feature of the program. 

Mrs. C. D. Hill of Chicago, Chair- 
man of District 3, Library Extension 
Division, Illinois Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, arranged a book exhibit at 
the Club during Good Book Week. 
She secured a consignment of chil- 
dren’s books from Miss Butcher’s 
Book Shop. These aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers, who bought many of the books. 

Reports from all over the state 
show an immense effort to make Good 
Book Week count. It is to be hoped 
that the results will show in the 
Christmas purchase of books. 





THE BUSY SEASON FOR LIBRARIES. 


The Chicago Public Library reports 
a circulation of over 5,000 volumes 
every Saturday, at the down town 
Library. This report of an immense 
increase in library work this fall is 
repeated from all parts of the state. 
The Lincoln Library of Springfield 


has a Saturday. circulation of, over | 


®@-e 


1,500. Peoria, Decatur and Rock 
Island have set new daily records for 
themselves of 1,852, 1,283 and 825 
respectively. During October Ogles- 
by made a new high record for the 
month of 2,300. Decatur’s October 
circulation was 2,000 greater than that 
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by 2,844. The work of the Library 
Extension Division for this October 
is almost double that of last. Peters- 
burg, Marseilles, Knoxville and 
Woodstock report the busiest seasons 
of their history and a big increase 
from month to month. This is the 
slack season. What will the busy sea- 
son of February and March be? 
Unemployment is suggested as a 
cause of the condition and lack of 
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money for other amusements. But 
the books read are not all mere time 
killers. People are studying. And 
the moving picture theatres seem to be 
as crowded as ever. But whatever 


the reason, people are reading and 
using their libraries as never before. 
Perhaps one reason is the large num- 
ber of especially attractive books in 
the non-fiction list. 





READING COURSES. 
[Published by the Library Extension Division.] 


Purpose. 


The reading courses have peen 
compiled and published as an appeal 
for systematic reading. 


Many persons are only waiting for 
suggestions of what to read and where 
to obtain the books. 

The subjects covered by the read- 
ing courses are varied in scope and 
will be suggestive to the general 
reader, club woman, parents and 
teachers. New reading courses will 
be published from time to time. 

The aim of each course is to give 
the reader a good general survey of 
the subject. 

Those who do not wish to read an 
entire list are encouraged to read sin- 
gle volumes. 

Application. 

Enrollment for any of the reading 
courses may be made with any pub- 
lic library in the state or direct with 
the Library Extension. 

The books may be borrowed from 
the local library or from the Library 
Extension Division. 

Readers borrowing direct from the 
division must sign and file with the 
office the usual application card. The 
only cost to the borrowers is the post- 
age on the books. 


Requirements. 


The time allotted to complete each 
reading course is from one to two 
years according to the number of 
books listed in the course. 


Readers must submit a short sketch 
or review of each book, such as will 
assure this department that the read- 
ing has actually been done. 


Certificate. 


Ail persons who will give satisfac- 
tory evidence of having completed the 
reading of any one of the courses, will 
be issued a state certificate by the 
Library Extension Division of the 
State Library. 


The certificate will be signed by the - 
Secretary of State, who is also State © 
Librarian, and by the Superintendent 
of the Library Extension Division, 
and if the reading has been done 
under the direction of a public library, 
by the President of the board of di- 
rectors and Librarian of that library. 


Subjects of the Reading Courses. 


1. Minor branches of the modern 
drama. 

2. Child study and training. 

3. Psychoanalysis. 

4, Interior decoration. 

5. Bible in the light of scientific 
research. 

6. Modern tendencies in education. 

%. Development of the English 
novel. 

8. American painting. 

9. Appreciation of art. 

10. South American literature. 

For sample copies of the reading 
courses write to the Library Exten- 
sion Division of the State Library, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN LIBRARY SERVICE. 


(Extracts from an address given at the meeting of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation, October, 1921, by Mr. Azariah S. Root, President of the American Li- 
brary Association. Reprinted from Library Service.) 


“It always seemed to me _ that 
we librarians were a_ particularly 
happy and congenial group. There 
is very little scheming after office, or 
seeking of important positions, but 
there is a great deal of sincere and 
genuine desire to work out, through 
the American Library Association, 
the very best ways of serving our 
public. I know you are met here this 
year in that same spirit, and so it 
gives me great pleasure, as the Presi- 
dent of the national organization, to 
be here tonight and to bring the greet- 
ings of that Association, as well as 
of all the librarians in all the states. 


“T am here, tonight, to ask you to 
consider with me, not library service 
in general, but that part of it which 
particularly concerns the work that 
we are trying to do, which I have 
named the human factor in library 
service. That is to say, the work 
which librarians and their assistants 
are trying to do. 

“We very often, at conventions like 
this, paint aircastles. We set forth 
great things which ought to be at- 
tempted. We devise fine schemes 
which we maintain, if properly carried 
into effect, will do the public great 
good. But sometimes, it seems to me, 
we overlook the fact that all our 
schemes will fail to be effective unless 
the people who are to carry those 
schemes into effect, are themselves 
efficient, and for that reason, it seemed 
to me when I was asked to come here 
and speak to you, that I should like 
to speak, for a little while, to a body 
that I expected would be primarily 
library workers, with regard to some 
of the needs, some of the lacks, and 
some of the possibilities of our own 
profession. 

“My thesis, therefore, is this: that 
the American Library Association, 
that the library profession generally, 
will go no farther and no faster, and 


to no greater ultimate goal, than the 
general convictions, the general en- 
thusiasm, and the general backing of 
the library profession carries them. 


“T have been very much impressed 
by that sentence in one of Edna Fer- 
ber’s books, ‘Personality plus.’ Per- 
sonality plus! That, it seems to me, 
is the sort of thing that we librarians 
need. We need to throw into our 
work every ounce of interest, every 
ounce of personal response, every par- 
ticle of personal magnetism and per- 
sonal influence that we have in order 
that the person with whom we are 
dealing shall feel that we are pro- 
foundly interested in finding out ex- 
actly the thing that he wants. 


“Library service has two elements 
in it: it has the element of the bor- 
rower, the man who must come and 
ask before you can do anything for 
him ; but your response, my response, 
the response of the library profession 
generally, to him makes all the dif- 
ference in the world as to whether 
that desire of his dwindles and dies 
under the blazing scorn of our un- 
sympathetic approach, or whether it 
widens out and opens up; and more 
and more he pours out his heart to us 
because he discovers that we are really 
interested in him. It is this element 
of ‘personality plus’ which, it seems to 
me, more and more must be cultivated 
by us if our library service is to ac- 
complish the thing which we intend 
it to accomplish. 

“What your library is, that is, its 
efficiency, its success, and its real ac- 
complishment, is going to depend, not 
on any system you adopt, not on your 
classification, not upon your Library 
of Congress cards, not upon any 
mechanism ; but it is going to depend 
upon your efficiency and your accom- 
plishments, and your achievements. 
And the problem which lies before us 
as American librarians today, as it 
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seems to me, is the great problem of 
how we can make ourselves the most 
efficient force for public service which 
can be conceived. That means, of 
course, in the first place, the great 
problem of recruiting. Some of us 
are getting old; we shall soon pass 
off the stage; we must see to it that 
there are flowing into our ranks, all 
the time, select men and women who 
are thoroughly capable of being the 
kind of librarians that we ourselves 
aspire to be. 

“But how are we going to have such 
people unless they are sought out and 
interested in the profession? There 
are sO many avenues of service to- 
day; there are so many possibilities 
of a man’s putting his life in, or a 
woman’s putting her life in for good 
service to the community. The li- 
brary service stands as only one of 
many possibilities; and it should be 
peculiarly, it seems to me, the task 
of those who are librarians to find out 
in the young men and young women 
with whom they come in contact, those 
who seem to us to possess the quali- 
ties of successful librarians, to talk 
with them about the possibilities of 
such work; to paint it in such attrac- 
tive colors as to induce them to con- 
sider it as a possible avenue of ser- 
vice; and most of all to exemplify it 
ourselves in such a fine way that they 
shall want to come into the service. 


“T have always thought that per- 
haps the greatest compliment I ever 
got was from a young lady who went 
into the library service and who wrote 
me one time asking me some ques- 
tions. ‘By the way,’ she said, ‘do you 
know that you are the cause of my 
going into the library work? As you 
used to go through the reading room 
from time to time you looked so pleas- 
ant, and seemed to feel that library 
work was something so enjoyable, 
something so worth while doing that it 
made me resolve to be a librarian.’ I 
have never had any compliment which 
I really appreciated more than that 
particular compliment. 

“That is exactly what it seems to 
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me each one of us ought to do. We 
ourselves ought to exemplify the at- 
tractiveness, the delights, and the 
satisfactions of the library profession 
so abundantly that men and women 
seeing us, shall say, “That is the*kind 
of work in which I would like to be 
engaged.’ 

“But it is not simply the problem of 
finding the men and women to go into 
the profession that concerns us. It is 
also the problem of seeing that they 
have the proper training. That is the 
problem of our library schools; the 
problem in which I have been very 
much interested in seeing that those 
curriculums are so adapted to the 
needs of the profession. We grumble 
—oh, how many grumbles I have 
heard about the library schools; that 
they don’t do this, and don’t do that; 
yet, so far as I recall, I have never 
heard a paper by any librarian; I have 
never known of a letter written to any 
principal of a library school in which 
a person sat down and presented a 
single constructive suggestion as to 
what ought to go into the library 
school curriculum. We need to face 
that problem; we need to send in sug- 
gestions to the principals of the li- 
brary schools who are only too anx- 
ious to get hold of them, only too 
anxious to modify their courses to 
make them give what the libraries 
really need. 


“In the next place, this carries with 
it not only recruiting, not only train- 
ing, but it carries with it the prob- 
lem of training after they get into the 
profession. Sometimes I think we 
train them carefully until they get 
into the profession, then we sort of 
let them scramble for themselves, and 
it is the lucky person who happens to 
have the attractive manner or the abil- 
ity to speak up for herself that really 
gets on, We ought to have some care- 
ful way of pointing out to them their 
limitations, not in a critical, fault- 
finding way, but in such a way as to 
help them to make progress. 


“Then, last of all, although we may 
criticize our profession as I have not. 
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hesitated to do in this lecture, we 
must, after all, really believe in it. I 
have no patience with the man who 
by his manner and by what he says 
before the general public gives the 
impression that the library profession 
is an uninteresting one. I like a man 
in any work really to believe in it 
through and through; really to have 
enthusiasm in it. 


“T like to have a man feel that way 
if he is a librarian, with regard to li- 
brary work. I like to have him talk 
it to people as if it was something 
worth while being in. I don’t want 
him to go around with a grouch and 
grumble, telling how poorly library 
workers are paid; how little librarians 
are appreciated, and all that sort of 
thing. That is not the way in which 
we are going to get librarians of the 
future nor is it the way in which we 
shall command the confidence of the 
public in our profession. 


“In this rambling sort of fashion I 
have tried to indicate to you some of 
our deficiencies ; and also I have tried, 
I hope, to make it clear to you that 
I thoroughly believe in the library 
profession. It is only as we find the 
men and women of the future, only 
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as we see that they are properly 
trained to hold high standards; only 
as, after they get into the profession 
that they are helped to higher and 
higher levels, only as we see that they 
are paid adequate salaries (so far as 
we have an opportunity to influence 
in that direction), only as we see that 
they individually, whenever there is 
a chance, get recognition; it is only 
so that we are going to make them 
feel the responsibility, make them take 
hold with earnestness, the task that 
is set before them, and so ultimately 
bring the librarian of the future up 
to a far superior standard than we 
have attained, and make him such a 
man as the public will instantly recog- 
nize as possessing those qualities 
which make the ideal librarian. 

“So, then, this is my message: Li- 
brarianship, far more than we have 
hitherto realized, depends not on 
mechanism, not on systems, and not 
on scales, but it depends on you and 
on me, the individual librarian of the 
country. We can make librarianship 
stand up as such a glorious and at- 
tractive and enriching life that men 
and women everywhere shall aspire 
to enter into it. Let that be our aim 
for the future. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE.* 
[By M. F. GALLAGHER, Trustee of the Evanston Public Library.] 


While appreciating the honor of 
speaking here to-night, I must assure 
you it was with no little hesitation 
that I undertook to address this meet- 


ing of Public Library Trustees. Many 
of you have had a longer experience 
on library boards than I have had and 
have no doubt given this great institu- 
tion, and the problems related to it, 
anxious thought and study. I fear I 
will have nothing that is new. I can 
only emphasize fundamental things, 
known to us all, and a part of our 
common responsibility as_ trustees. 
You will forgive me if I seem to com- 
mit the offense suggested by the line 
of Holmes: 


“Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
in such a solemn way.” 

Indiana has been a pioneer and pro- 
gressive state in library legislation and 
development. A remarkable evidence 
of a deep appreciation of the library 
is found in your first Constitution, 
adopted 125 years ago, which con- 
tained this noble provision: 

“The General Assembly, at the time 
they lay off a new county, shall cause 
at least ten per cent to be reserved 
out of the proceeds of the sale of 
town lots, in the seat of justice of such 
county, for the use of a public library 
for such county, and, at the same ses- 
sion, they shall incorporate a library 
company under such rules and regula- 


* Read before the Indiana Library Trustees Association, Indianapolis, November, 1921. 
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tions as will best secure its perman- 
ence and extend its benefits.” 

In later years, the Indiana Public 
Library Commission has been effi- 
cient, able and progressive. Your 
cities, Noblesville, Logansport and 
Rochester, have been leaders in book 
wagon deliveries. This is the only 
state in the union, I am informed, 
where library trustees are organized 
for concerted action in the form of an 
association. You are the banner state 
in Carnegie Libraries, and I am told 
that no city in Indiana that has ac- 
cepted the Carnegie gift has failed to 
meet the conditions attached to it. 

I realize therefore that I am speak- 
ing in a community where there is 
a true vision of the usefulness and 
value of the library service, its civic 
and social significance, and its title 
to appreciative and generous support. 

When Lord Macaulay stated that, 
“The primary end of government is 
the protection of the persons and 
property of men,” he overlooked one 
of the cardinal objects of government, 
the education of its citizens. 

The ordinance of 1787, the organic 
law for the territory which included 
Indiana, framed by statesmen who 
foresaw that on these lands in future 
years would dwell a nation of self- 
governing men and women, and that 
the first requirement of decent demo- 
cratic government is general educa- 
tion, declared: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” 

In these days, while new activities 
of government multiply so fast and its 
tasks grow so heavy, there is danger 
that the problem of general education 
may be neglected for other public 
work less salutary and essential. This 
is an age of regulation by government. 
We have developed what has been 
called a mania for regulating men and 
women with all kinds of laws. A 
greater and deeper and truer function 
of government is educating boys and 
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girls and men and women for citizen- 
ship. Social, economic and political 
evils will gradually yield to the pres- 
sure of public opinion if guided by 
facts and intelligence. The funda- 
mental need and problem of America 
is more thorough and general educa- 
tion. 

“Under all forms of government,” 
says a great writer, “the ultimate 
power lies with the masses. It is not 
kings nor aristocracies nor landlords 
nor capitalists that anywhere really 
enslave the people. It is their own 
ignorance.” 

The public library is an agency of 
the state for education, for liberal 
education in its broadest sense, the 
upbuilding of the mind and body and 
the refining and exalting of the spirit 
of man. “The public library,” re- 
cently declared the Commissioner of 
Education, “is one of our most effect- 
ive agencies for public education, pos- 
sible the most effective of all for older 
boys and girls and men and women.” 
The service of the library to the com- 
munity is not second in importance 
to the schools and colleges. It is 
equal in importance with schools and 
colleges. It forms a happy partner- 
ship with the schools in affording 
students opportunity for research on 
the subjects of the class room and cul- 
tured reading. 

The relation between library and 
school work is indicated by this para- 
graph which I took the other day from 
a Pittsburgh paper: 

“That the slogan of the American 
Library Association “The Public Li- 
brary an Integral Part of Public Edu- 
cation,’ is a fact in Pittsburgh, crowds 
in the main library buildings now tes- 
tify. With the closing of the schools, 
3:30 o’clock sees a descent upon the 
Central lending room of from 25 to 
100 boys and girls. Their release 
from the schoolroom is the signal for 
the immediate adjournment of the 
most enterprising students to the li- 
brary where they thus have first 
chance at reference books and re- 
quired collateral reading.” 
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The library not only works with the 
schools, but supplements the schools 
and colleges by affording all, young 
and old, a means of acquiring tech- 
nical information, general knowledge, 
and the mental power, recreation and 
entertainment derived from books. It 
is obvious that for the great mass of 
our population the library is the in- 
stitution that furnishes the best oppor- 
tunity for knowledge and mental de- 
velopment. There is no _ institution 
with a more universal appeal. Its 
doors swing open for all,—its riches 
are free to all. It is of the essence 
of democracy. 


Dr. Williamson, of the New York 
Public Library, has nobly stated the 
ideal of a free public library: 


“Gradually we are getting a broader 


conception of what it means to make: 


libraries free. The library that is free 
gives access, not to books—merely 
books in general—but to those par- 
ticular books that most efficiently meet 
the everyday needs of each individual, 
that give all the help to be derived 
from the printed page in everything 
pertaining to that trinity of the nor- 
mal human life—education, occupa- 
tion, recreation. The ideal of the free 
library is that anything once in print 
should be at the command of any 
man who has the capacity to under- 
stand and to be benefited by it. The 
library ideal, as Mr. Carnegie once 
remarked, is pure communism in the 
riches of the printed page.” 


The library is a pure source of edu- 
cation. No group or class or interest 
control its streams of knowledge. 
Knowledge and ideas and ideals are 
the property of no class or group or 
nation, and their free and general dis- 
tribution is the noble function of the 
public library. 

There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when there was 
such a desire and eagnerness for 
knowledge. The World War, with its 
almost total collapse of civilization, is 
over. The world is taking stock to 
see what is left. The public library 
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is saved for the reconstruction of 
civilization. It never had a greater 
usefulness.or a greater work to do. 
An awakened intelligence, a hunger 
for knowledge, for reality and truth, 
and a resulting keener and wider in- 
terest in books, are heritages of the 
War. I read to-day the statement 
from a high authority that there are 
now ten readers of a good book to one 
before the War. There never before 
was such an interest in science or his- 
tory or geography or economics. Con- 
ditions in all countries are our daily 
concern. The War has put man face 
to face with problems that are vital 
and everlasting in their significance. 
It is a period of world-wide un- 
rest, of groping for light, a 
search for guidance to new and hap- 
pier conditions of living. This gen- 
eral eagerness and desire for knowl- 
edge, this search for truth and reality, 
this awakened intelligence of the 
great mass of men and women, gives 
the public library a larger importance 
and a greater work. 

The War developed other condi- 
tions which make more manifest the 
need of the general and free educa- 
tional advantages of the library serv- 
ice. The proportion of illiteracy in 
the United States is 7.7 per cent, an 
appalling figure in a democratic 
country. Of the first 2,000,000 men 
drafted, 200,000 could not read their 
orders or understand them when read. 

The importance of the library in 
popular education is something for 
us trustees to clearly realize and em- 
phasize and bring home to the people, 
and especially to the officials of gov- 
ernment. It is for us to awaken a 
realization among all of the educa- 
tional value of a book service in every 
community. Our responsibility is 
primary because the fundamental 
problem in library usefulness and 
development is the problem of finance. 
If libraries are cramped or their ac- 
tivities curtailed, the responsibility and 
fault lies with the trustees, unless 
they have done all within their power 
to provide the necessary revenues. 
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Trustees have been criticized for their 
hesitancy in launching aggressive de- 
mands for public attention and ade- 
quate support of legislative and taxing 
bodies. This problem of securing ade- 
quate funds for library service and its 
growth is a present and pressing one. 
It has become acute in many states. 


Governmental tasks and govern- 
mental expenditures have been rapidly 
increasing, and at the same time there 
is a widespread movement for more 
economy in government outlays. The 
various departments of government 
are demanding increased appropria- 
tions for their work. Unless the 
value of the library service, its use- 
fulness, what it means and what it 
gives to the community, are made 
known to legislative and taxing bodies, 
taxation for libraries may fall below 
actual needs. This is our business. 
The library must work out its own 
financial salvation. 

Recent history in Illinois is instruct- 
ive and perhaps encouraging. Under 
statutes in force until about a year 
ago, in cities of less than 100,000 
population the rate of taxation for 
libraries was 1 1/3 mills of each dol- 
lar of the aggregate taxable value, 
and in cities with a population of over 
100,000 the rate was 2/3 of a mill on 
each dollar. Assessments based on 
these rates were subject to what is 
known as scaling where it was neces- 
sary to bring the aggregate tax levy 
for all public purposes within a fixed 
legal maximum. Taxation for most 
governmental purposes was exempt 
from this scaling, and where the scal- 
ing was necessary it fell heavily on the 
library, which was one of three items 
subject to the scaling. 


In extending taxes in Cook County 
for 1920 the aggregate of all levies 
was so high that it was necessary to 
resort to scaling, and the revenues of 
public libraries—and I speak now 
especially of the library in Evanston— 
were cut down below the actual needs 
of the library to carry on its estab- 
lished work. 
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Under the rate of 1 1/3 mills, as 
fixed in the statute, the income of the 
Evanston Library would have been 
$28,937.21 and through the scaling 
process it was cut down to $21,677.32. 
The budget for a bare living for this 
library was $31,000.00. When the 
trustees voted to close the branches 
and stations in schools, generous 
popular subscription came to our re- 
lief. Permanent relief, however, was 
necessary, and amendments to the Li- 
brary Revenue Laws of the State 
were drafted and presented to the 
Legislature. Hearings were bad, pub- 
lic sentiment was aroused, and finally 
the new laws were enacted and the 
rate of taxation was increased from 
1 1/3 mills on the dollar in cities of 
less than 100,000 to 1.8 mills, and 
from 2/3 of a mill in cities of over 
100,000 population to one mill, and 
the uncertain and miserable and bot- 
tomless scaling process was repealed 
so far as the library taxes were con- 
cerned, so that revenues for librar- 
ies in Illinois have been placed on a 
firmer and ampler basis. 


This legislation for libraries in Illi- 
nois would probably have failed of 
enactment were it not for the work of 
Mr. Wilson, of the Chicago Public 
Library. To his dogged tenacity, tire- 
less labors, and his rare intelligence in 
dealing with the situation before the 
Legislature, the libraries of my state 
owe a deep and everlasting debt of 
gratitude. It would be ungracious 
also not to mention in this connection 
the zeal, enthusiasm and hard and 
intelligent work of Miss Price, of the 
Illinois Library Extension Commis- 
sion. 


There is a difference in methods of 
taxation for libraries. I believe the 
Illinois system, as it now exists, is a 
practical and sound one. That system, 
as you have seen, is a rate for library 
needs in the form of a parentage of 
each dollar of the value of all tax- 
able property within the city in which 
the library is located. This system 
could produce in Evanston a revenue 
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of approximately one dollar per 
capita. 

The maximum rate under which the 
library operates should be sufficiently 
high to permit freedom for extension 
and development, and to make sure 
that the finances of the library will 
be on a permanent and satisfactory 
foundation for the future. 


It goes without saying that the 
financial problem of public. libraries 
should not be dealt with in any narrow 
or niggardly way. If the libraries 
are to meet the present and enlarged 
demands for library service, ample 
funds are the indispensable pre- 
requisite. Adequate library rooms and 
their proper maintenance, an able li- 
brarian, a skilled and experienced 
staff, and an ample book fund, are all 
fundamentally essential. The salaries 
of librarians should be sufficiently 
high to make that profession attract- 
ive to men and women of ability, cul- 
ture and ambition. 

The book service must be contin- 
uously kept up to date. The public li- 
brary cannot be a junk shop for old 
books. Obsolete and worthless books 
must be weeded out and space af- 
forded for new books that are worth 
while. It has been said that every 
five years is a new generation in art 
and literature in America. Science 
advances, and books of information 
are superseded. The books that are 
produced to-day that have a real mes- 
sage must be selected and placed on 
the shelves, and here is one of the 
great responsibilities of the librarian, 
and here is where intelligence, wide 
information and good judgment are 
so necessary. 


The trustees have also a rseponsi- 
bility in determining the policies of 
their library in the way of the exten- 
sion of its work. This is true because 
it is their responsibility to provide the 
necessary funds. 

I have only praise and admiration 
for the zealous and intelligent men 
and women at the head of the public 
libraries in America, who are con- 
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stantly giving them greater service and 
usefulness. 

In mentioning some things that have 
occurred to me in preparing this ad- 
dress, I do not claim any originality 
in the ideas suggested. 

The library should have a part in 
the great Americanization movement. 
There are in this country fifteen mil- 
lion foreign born, six million of whom 
do not speak English. There are 2,- 
000 newspapers and periodicals 
printed in foreign tongues, which have 
a combined circulation of eight mil- 
lion. Most of the readers of these 
publications have probably no knowl- 
edge of American history, traditions 
or ideals. The libraries must bring 
home to them courses of reading deal- 
ing with our American government, 
history, the obligations of citizenship, 
and the ideals embodied in our insti- 
tutions. There is no question as to 
the eagerness of the great majority of 
the foreign born people to learn all 
they can about our country and its 
institutions, and to become good citi- 
zens in the land of their adoption. 
Aiding in the assimilation and Ameri- 
canization of these foreign born peo- 
ples is a fertile field for library work. 

Let us keep in mind, as so beauti- 
fully stated in a recent article in the 
American Library Journal: 

“To spread the influence of good 
books is not simply a great mission- 
ary work for the betterment of men, 
but a patriotic work for the dissemina- 
tion of those principles, whereby true 
democracy may find support at home 
and be strengthened in its influence 
throughout the world.” 

The library should take an active 
part in the social, economic and polit- 
ical movements that are going on. At 
this hour there sits in Washington the 
momentous Conference for the Limi- 
tation of Armaments. Throughout the 
country men and women are inter- 
ested in international relations and the 
conditions in all countries as_ they 
never were before. In the libraries 
there are hundreds of books that can 
be read at this time for information 
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and for the inculcation of the right 
ideas and ideals bearing on this great 
problem. There should be some way 
of making known in the community 
such a list of books so that men and 
women may know what the library 
has available for them on these sub- 
jects. And, by the way, what a 
greater nation this will be if the money 
saved from battleships goes into edu- 
cation. 

I was recently in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, during an important Indus- 
trial Relations conference, which was 
going on in the State House under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor. There were many 
hundreds of men and women in at- 
tendance at this conference dealing 
with the vital subject of the relations 
between employer and employes, con- 
ditions of work, health of workers, 
special conditions and rules for 
women workers, and other related 
subjects. Near the State House was 
a magnificient library. It no doubt 
contained hundreds of books that 
dealt with the subjects that were 
under so earnest a discussion. It oc- 
curred te me that if there was circu- 
lated at these meetings a printed or 
typewritten list of these books in the 
library so near at hand, that the li- 
brary would be making a real con- 
tribution to the ideas expressed and 
the conclusions reached at this con- 
ference. 

This matter of library publicity of 
making known the resources of the 
library to the community, publicity 
outside of the library building in order 
to get the people to come into the 
building, especially publicity as to 
books in relation to particular sub- 
jects that are occupying for the time 
being the public mind or a particular 
group, is a matter that deserves and 
is, of course, receiving active atten- 
tion of the leaders in library work. 

There are 60,000,000 people in this 
country that are without reasonable 
access to library facilities, even in this 
age of Fords. This in a broad way 
states the problem of library exten- 
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sion. In cities where libraries exist 
a great portion of the people are un- 
touched by the library service. To 
them the library building is as distant 
and silent and voiceless as a tomb. 
Here is a problem of library publicity. 

The extension of library service to 
farmers and their families is of prime 
importance. There are no _ people 
more in need of technical information, 
there are no people that can better 
utilize in their daily work technical 
information, than the farmer. They 
are eager readers of books of general 
knowledge. They also need the books 
that refresh the spirit and afford rec- 
reation and entertainment. 

In the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington there are 165,000 volumes deal- 
ing with horticulture, forestry, dairy- 
ing, live stock, poultry, and other 
farm problems, but these books are in 
Washington. These books will be 
sent to local libraries, but through 
local libraries they must reach the 
farmer. The farmer has little chance 
of coming to the library. The library 
must go to him if it is to be a part of 
his daily life and give him the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of its service. I am 
a firm believer in free rural delivery 
of books. We have had the Good 
Roads movement. Over the good 
roads should move good books. 

I do not wish to place too much em- 
phasis on the purely utilitarian value 
of the literary service. Its spiritual 
and ethical force in the life of the 
community is of greater worth. The 
test of an institution is its influence on 
human lives. <A beautiful summary 
of the influence of the library was 
recently expressed by Alice Tyler, 
President of the American Library 
Association : 

“Tt is the Public Library which con- 
serves and develops public taste. 
Without it there is comparatively little 
protection against the cheap, the 
trashy in literature. Its very catholic- 
ity in taste and democracy in adminis- 
tration make it the representative 
public social institution of any com- 
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munity. To foster idealism, to 
strengthen struggling aspirations of 
the human spirit, is the very essence 
of the library service as an institu- 
tion, not primarily to make one’s busi- 
ness more effective, though that is 
important, but to make the individual 
more effective in his personal life. 
In light of the present day what higher 
service can be rendered ?” 


A by-product, as it were, of the li- 
brary service is the improvement of 
English as it is spoken in America. 
Here the schools and colleges have 
failed. Many of the slang phrases 
that are to-day the current coinage 
of casual conversation among boys 
and girls and many apparently ma- 
ture men and women, such as, “I'll tell 
the world,’ “Search me,” “You are 
out of luck,” “Forget it,’ and other 
phrases, are only substitutes for the 
play of intelligence and of deliberate 
speech. The library, in promoting the 
reading of better books, will grad- 
ually create a more general apprecia- 
tion in America of good old Anglo- 
Saxon English, of the sense and 
beauty of finer speech. Hand a boy 
or girl a book of James Stephens and 
let him learn the dignity, beauty and 
charm, force and _ loveliness, the 
humor, comedy and pathos, of plain 
and simply spoken English words. 


A few words as to the library and 
the Motion Picture Theatre. I appre- 
ciate the invaluable aid of films in 
spreading the news of the world, and 
the wholesome recreation and diver- 
sion derived from photoplays of the 
better type, but the “Movies” may 
get the child away from good litera- 
ture. A good book demands co-opera- 
tion from the reader. One object of 
reading is to awaken the imagination. 
It requires an effort which develops 
the mind. The Movie asks for the 
eyes but not the intelligence. The 
story moves so fast on the screen 
there is no time for reflection. Child- 
ren of to-day have too little chance 
to develop their imagination. Every- 
thing is made for them and handed 
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to them. As a child reads he creates 
his own mental pictures of the charac- 
ters in a book and its scenes and the 
adventures, and here lies mental stim- 
ulue. In.the Movie there is no oppor- 
tunity or need for appreciation of 
style. There is no awakening of the 
finer feeling for the delicacies of ex- 
pression and the gradual creation of a 
literary taste. It is all too plain and 
crude and obvious. If the throwing 
upon the screen of the great stories 
of literature tends to kill curiosity 
and desire in the child to read and re- 
read such stories in book form, then 


the ever-growing influence of the | 


Movies must be acknowledged and 
counteracted. 

Trusteeship of a public library is 
not only an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility; it is a high honor and dis- 
tinction, for in all the world man has 
created no institution with a finer 
service for mankind. In its quiet 
rooms, in the books on the shelves 
and tables, are embodied the lives, 
philosophy, learning, wisdom, ideas, 
reflections, hopes, imagination and as- 
pirations of the great minds since time 
began of all countries and of all ages. 
A great portion of all that the present 
owes to the past is there, and every 
day new books record the advance- 
ment of science and learning and the 
progress of the spirit and imagination 
and mind of men. Here are the great 
themes of the human mind, religion, 
science, philosophy, politics, art. Here 
are all the literary masterpieces of 
human genius. Here are the great 
romances and the stories of adventure, 
exploration and travel that have de- 
lighted the heart of man through the 
centuries. Here is all the charm of 
poetry to refresh and exalt the human 
spirit. Here is real nourishment for 
all the creative and constructive facul- 
ties and impulses of men. Here are 
the treasure chests of knowledge. 
Within these library rooms are the 
world’s resources for reconstruction. 
As they are used by men and women 
will determine in a large measure the 
course of civilization. 
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OVERHEAD COST OF BOOKS.* 


How many useless books are eating 
into your library income? Are you 
reorganizing your library? How 
many doubtfully useful books are you 
returning to your shelves? There are 
few books extant that, after consider- 
ation, you cannot persuade yourself 
that some time some one might want 
to take them out. Would it be a good 
thing for that person to take out that 
doubtfully useful book and waste time 
on it rather than to read some book 
about which there can be no question? 


Did you ever stop to think that the 
time and material spent on catalog- 
ing and doing the many other techni- 
cal things dear to a librarian’s heart 
to these doubtful books when you are 
reorganizing would buy you a good 
shelf full of such books as “Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas” and “Auto- 
biography of Andrew Carnegie?” 
Did you ever think that those many 
doubtfully useful books on your 
shelves reduced the whole company of 
your books to a shabby, uninviting 
level from which the occasional 
“Americanization of Edward Bok” 
and “Eminent Victorians” not only 
could not redeem it but under which 
they were smothered themselves? 


We say librarians are going to be 
businesslike in their methods—let’s do 
what we say. No merchant would 
keep, year after year, an accumula- 
tion of doubtfully useful goods to 
make his store look drab and uninvit- 
ing. Even if there is some book that 
some one might want once in two 
years, be fearless enough to discard 
it and depend on your State Commis- 
sion or one of the large libraries to 
lend it to you. 

Not one technical book in a hun- 
dred is any good after it is ten years 
old—not one book of science in two 
hundred, except the history of sci- 
ence, is useful after it is ten years old. 
We can go down the line—the psy- 
chologies and sociologies over ten 


years old that are of any value could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand 
and those over five years old could 
be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. 


Not only are these books of doubt- 
ful service, they do your library ac- 
tual harm in giving people the im- 
pression that your books are hope- 
lessly out of date, they cost you to 
keep them on your shelves as well as 
to put them on your shelves, and they 
militate against you when you are ask- 
ing for book appropriations—‘You’ve 
got a book, isn’t that enough ?” 


Many a copy book maxim or old 
saying has spoiled a happy, efficient 
life. Who among us is not slave to 
“See a pin and pick it up’? Our 
grandmothers told us to save a thing 
for seven years and it would come 
again into use—who among us has not 
trunks of old clothes that we save 
only to find them at the end of seven 
years just seven years too old? We 
are doing the same thing with our 
books. 

Another maxim that has wasted 
valuable time is “Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well.” Not that 
the maxim is wrong—our conception 
of it is. Many a book is worth keep- 
ing if we can catalogue and wind it 
up in red tape in ten minutes, that is 
a pure extravagance to keep if we 
talk a half hour’s time to it. Nine 
times out of ten when a book is old 
and the author’s name is not known 
it is not worth knowing or some one 
would have told it to the world. You 
can be reasonably sure of an old book 
that if the author’s real name is not 
well enough known to get it easily 
for the catalogue, not one person out 
of.a thousand of the general public 
is going to know it well enough to 
look for it in the catalogue. 

New York Libraries presents the 
subject of discarding useless material 
as follows: “Every living process in- 


* Reprinted from New Jersey Library bulletin, Vol. 10, No. 2. 
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volves constant supply of new mater- 
ial and constant elimination of used 
or waste material. Failure of either 
of these processes is equally fatal to 
the health and full development of 
any organism. The principle applies 
literally to the public library. Many 
libraries have reached a stage where 
their vital processes are so clogged 
and hampered by dead material that 
they are quite incapable of any vigor- 
ous functioning. Their first need is 
an operation that shall deliver them 
‘from the body of this death.’ ” 


How the library suffers from dead 
material : 


1. It suffers in appearance. 


2. Good books are passed by un- 
noticed and neglected when surround- 
ed or buried in a mass of dead ma- 
terial. 

3. Dead material uses up the li- 
brary’s energy and money. The space 
occupied by every dead book and the 
annual care of that book costs some- 
thing definite in labor and money. 
Every reader in the community suf- 
fers a loss in this waste. 


4. By every accumulation of dead 
books the library loses something of 
its virtue and character as a selection 
and becomes a mere collection of 
books. A difficulty is put in the way 
of people’s getting the best books. The 
average quality of the  library’s 
shelves is lowered. 

Reasons why so many libraries are 
allowed to suffer in this way: 

1. A common and persistent mis- 
concepetion of the library as just a 
collection and not an organic selection 
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of books. People are so prone to 
judge the dignity and value of a li- 
brary by its mere size and number of 
books. It takes courage and effort to 
insist that every useless book is an 
obstacle in the way of the library’s 
proper work. 

2. Reverence for the library’s 
“property” and fear of diminishing it. 
People forget that a library’s real 
value is not in what it has but in what 
it does. 

3. The real difficulty in deciding as 
to whether a given book is “dead” or 
not. Under changed conditions it 
often happens that books which are 
supposed to be “dead” come to re- 
newed life and usefulness. Fear of 
making a mistake in this prevents 
many libraries from making any ef- 
forts at discarding useless material. 

The fallacy of such an attitude is 
easy to demonstrate. Every selection 
of books involves a rejection of others 
and it is certainly easier to pass a 
correct judgment on the value or lack 
of value of books standing long on the 
shelves than in the case of books that 
are unknown or untried. The library 
is always rejecting books because to 
that library they are judged not to be 
worth what they cost. The keeping 
of a book involves cost just as truly 
as the buying of a book, and why 
should there be difficulty in judging 
whether a book is worth that cost 
more than in judging whether a book 
is worth the purchase cost? 

Rule to be followed: 

Do not retain a book on which you 
would not be willing to spend money 
for purchase if you did not possess it. 





A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 


OF A SMALL CITY LIBRARY.* 


{By EvizasetH W. BLAcKALL, Librarian, Public Library, Oneonta, N. Y.] 


The library under consideration is 
in a city of the third class in New 
York State, population 11,500. Its 
main industry is the railroad shops, 
employing normally about 1500 men. 
There are a few small factories and 


the usual churches and schools but 
no college or anything to mark the 
city as exceptional in its life or its 
library needs. 

There had been an awakening of 
library consciousness in the com- 


* Paper presented at the Swampscott meeting of the American Library Association, 


June 24, 1921. 
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munity, led by the active members 
of the library board, which had re- 
sulted, after an affirmative vote of 
3 to 1 in a special election, in the 
purchase of a small, pleasantly lo- 
cated dwelling house and double 
garage on a residence street, two 
blocks from the business part of the 
city. This was done with the intent 
to put on this ground a suitable 
building for a properly equipped 
and administered library. 

An appropriation of $2,000 was 
made for the expenses of the year 
ending June 30, 191%. It was felt 
that a trained librarian was an essen- 
tial to the adequate carrying out of 
the plan in the minds of the board 
of trustees; the position was offered 
to a woman who was known to 
them, who had formerly been a 
teacher in the normal school in their 
city and who had shortly before ent- 
ered upon library work after two 
years of study in library schools. 


Of the $2,000 fund, the trustees 
rightly estimated that they could de- 
vote $1,200 to the salary budget, the 
remaining $800 to the other expenses 
of the year, including book purchase. 
These wise men thought that being 
among friends would possibly offset, 
in great part, for this particular li- 
brarian, any seeming deficiencies in 
the salary budget. And so it proved, 
after the first shock! She was on 
the Pacific coast, and after a week 
of wakeful nights planning and see- 
ing visions she succumbed to the 
lure. It was a thrilling prospect— 
to help start, at least, the building of 
a real live small city library out of 
a mass of rather inert books. 
Friends and an intriguing piece of 
work, as against a plentiful lack of 
money! She cheerfully wrote back 
to the trustees to pay the then li- 
brarian whatever she had been re- 
ceiving, and that she would come for 
a year, at least, for what was left 
out of the $1200. 


She came on to assume the work 
and found that the library had been 
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moved into its new quarters. Its 
former home had been a rather dingy 
and uninviting store, the total main- 
tenance fund well under $1,000 and 
the annual salary budget $360. 
Every two or three years, when the 
state of library housekeeping be- 
came so bad that something must be 
done—some extras such as rebind- 
ing, replacing worn-outs, plumbing 
work and house cleaning—one of 
the board, whose mission in life 
seems to consist largely collecting 
“soat feathers,’ would make friend- 
ly application to and receive funds, 
for the temporary emergencies, 
from a few liberal minded and lib- 
eral-handed friends. 


The librarian then in charge, who 
remained for a little more than two 
years as assistant, had given faith- 
ful, conscientious service for about 
15 years, without vacation, for small 
compensation, and with the cordial 
support, if not active cooperation, of 
her community. She welcomed the 
cooperation and direction of some 
one who had made a special study 
of present-day library service. 

The community had been satisfied 
with the type of library that is still 
somewhat common ‘in large towns 
and small cities, at least in the East 
—open three or four hours daily, em- 
phasis placed on circulation of fic- 
tion, no reference work expected, the 
simplest technical or rather clerical 
work done. 

The incoming librarian found a 
collection of about 12,000 books, un- 
balanced but surprisingly good in 
spots. It was not up to date, and 
no periodicals had been taken until 
removal to the new quarters, when 
about ten were subscribed for. 

There were no shelf list, no in- 
dexes, no guides to book selection 
except a few odd issues of New York 
Libraries and the A. L. A. Booklist, 
which are given registered public li- 
braries in New York State. There 
was no usable catalog; there were 
some excellent reference books, but 
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no reference work was asked for or 
done. The schools did not use the li- 
brary and there was no special pro- 
vision made for service to children 
though an attractive room for the 
children had been set apart in the 
new quarters, and a happy story 
hour had been successfully initiated. 
There were no such librarian’s “aid” 
as filing trays, and other essentials 
for carrying on the daily work in a 
well-ordered manner. 

The librarian had a somewhat 
definite plan in mind, which natur- 
ally grew more clearly defined as 
the work went on. In fact, it is 
rather difficult now to look back and 
separate tentative notions and ideas 
from the later definite formulas of 
ultimate aims in the service for this 
type of library, and of the program 
for its accomplishment. 

The plan as outlined to the trus- 
tees in the first regular board meet- 
ing, was about as follows: 

To make the collection up to date; 
to buy at first only the present 
books, working forward and back- 
ward in the book-buying until the 
classes were better balanced. (This 
process is still going on.) 

To discard the outgrown and use- 
less books, and to keep on discard- 
ing as new ones could be substituted 
for them. 

To hasten the process of getting 
up to date and at the same time to 
lay the foundation of a substantial 
reference collection by the purchase 
of magazine files—about eight or ten 
periodicals—for the three, and in 
some cases for the five, preceding 
years, have them bound, and to buy 
the complete Readers’ Guide, which 
was already being taken currently. 

To subscribe for the Book Review 
Digest. 

To take an inventory of the col: 
lection (this is just now being done). 

To begin and maintain a diction- 
ary catalog of the new books. 

As time would permit to reclassify 
and recatalog the collection on hand, 

To secure some volunteer service 
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from the normal and high school 
students as apprentices. 

Especially to make the library use- 
ful to the schools, and to lead them 
and gradually other organizations 
and individuals to use it. 

To create a demand for such li- 
brary service as would result in a 
fine building with adequate funds 
and service to administer it. 

The trustees, with suggestions 
and approval, stood back of this 
plan, and from that day to this there 
has been no jar, no rift in the feel- 
ing of security and cooperation in 
this relationship. 

And this leads to the first and 
basic factor to be emphasized in 
considering the various elements, 
factors, notions, ideals if you will, 
that underlie the building up of a 
library of this size and_ type, 
the relationship immediately estab- 
lished between librarian and_ trus- 
tees, which was one of mutual 
confidence. The trustees expected 
the librarian to advise with them 
in establishing the library _ poli- 
cies. They expected her to formu- 
late the plan and program of opera- 
tion for carrying out these policies. 
They gave her freedom and inde- 
pendence and whole-hearted backing 
in carrying out her plan and pro- 
gram, and they put upon her the re- 
sponsibility of results. 

Often librarians are unduly hamp- 
ered in using their own initiative and 
judgment in the prosecution of their 
work. Occasionally such interfer- 
ence shows mainly in unfortunate 
limitation or narrowness in book- 
buying; often in details of daily ad- 
ministration ; occasionally, by rigid- 
ity of policy, as in one case that re- 
cently came to my knowledge, where 
the librarian was allowed no use of 
publicity methods on the ground of 
its being undignified for a library to 
solicit patronage. That, of course, 
shows the earmarks of the donor 
trustees, not the type of trustee 
naturally chosen or appointed by the 
community. 
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Right here let me confess that 
many of the technical details planned 
were long in maturing according to 
the outlook. (Indeed, some of 
them are still on the way.) For 
such confession will lead to the main 
formula in prosecuting the daily 
work, after the basic one of right 
relationship between trustees and 
librarian is established; that is, that 
personal service in getting together 
a useful library and at the same time 
getting the library used should always 
precede in importance the building 
up of technical excellence. 


There are well-defined standards 
in library technic. They are essen- 
tial; they must be held in mind for 
ultimate and as early as possible ac- 
complishment. But they should not 
be made a fetish. 


Of what avail if they are not used? 
If they are not serving as tools? It 
would seem foolish, therefore to 
close the doors, either actually or 
metaphorically, on a waiting or 
needy public in order to make all 
scientifically ready for use before 
beginning to satisfy to a good de- 
gree the public’s needs. 

To illustrate by the practice in this 
library: There was a substantial 
and growing use of the library and 
much reference work done long be- 
fore the cataloging could even be 
adequately started. This meant the 
use of many emergency devices such 
as posted guides to the collections, 
new books thrown into relief, pur- 
chase lists conspicuously posted, and 
indefatigable effort on the part of 
the librarian to get acquainted with 
the possibilities of her collection. 

Thus the technical work was sad- 
ly in arrears; not until early in 1918 
was the real work of making a cata- 
log begun. During March of that 
year and again in 1919 the services 
of two State Library School stud- 
ents were secured. With the li- 
brarian going ahead to indicate sub- 
ject headings and analyses, and with 
the bibliographic detail on the cards 
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cut to its lowest terms, these two 
sessions of cataloging completed an 
adequate, practical, usable catalog of 
all but the fiction and the biography. 
The most used classes were done the 
first year. 

In the vacations of 1918 and 1919 
a young college student who had 
been one of the earliest volunteers 
for apprentice service cataloged first 
the fiction, incidently learning to 
use the typewriter, and then the 
biography, which was treated as 
simply as fiction. 

It was not until the 1919-20 an- 
nual report that the catalog could 
be reported up to date. By the time 
work on the catalog was begun, 
however, an important item in “li- 
brary aids” had been included in the 
purchase of the cumulative book in- 
dex and the two volumes of the U. 
S. catalog. The trustees readily saw 
the point that these volumes (an un- 
usual purchase in libraries with so 
small a maintenance fund) really 
took the place of trained assistance, 
and so were a real and proper econ- 
omy. 

These volumes served another 
valid purpose, in being useful to the 
neighboring librarians. As in many 
other localities this small city li- 
brary is the logical and available 
center for many small rural librar- 
ies, and so far as its resources per- 
mit considers the needs of this wider 
library unit. 

The terms “proper use of the li- 
brary,” “adequate library service,” 
are frequently used ; it might be well 
to define what is understood by 
these terms for the purpose of his 
paper. They mean that in its collec- 
tions and in its service the library 
is responding to the wants of its 
community, and also to its needs, 
either consciously felt or latent, and 
to be brought to the surface if neces- 
sary by inconspicuous leadership of 
the library. They mean that the 
library is cooperating with all good 
work in the community by contrib. 
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uting the right literature and by giv- 
ing the personal service of the li- 
brary staff. To put the idea con- 
cretely and, in a sense, negatively: 
The library is not a community 
house, although it will provide as 
far as it can for committee and club 
meetings and for group study, in all 
the community, civic and social wel- 
fare work formally and definitely 
done by other agencies. It is not 
a school, although it will cooperate 
fully with the schools, the teachers, 
the pupils, in all their school and 
social programs, even to giving defi- 
nite instruction to the classes in the 
use of the library as a tool. It is not 
an organization for formally carry- 
ing on Americanization work or im- 
migrant education, but it will surely 
use its unique opportunities for be- 
ing one of the important agencies 
in this work of making foreign-born 
men and women and their American- 
born children enjoy, appreciate and 
understand their new home in Amer- 
ica. It will do this largely by the 
same human, personal interest and 
help to them and their wants in 
books and reading that it does to its 
own users. 

In securing a wider use of the li- 
brary by the community as a whole 
the library management has _ been 
happy in the cooperation of individ- 
ual readers of influence, including 
ministers and teachers who pass the 
messages of books on to their peo- 
ple. Gradually many organizations 
besides the schools, such as_ the 
woman’s club, the men’s fortnightly, 
men’s church clubs, mother’s clubs, 
groups of workers from the railroad 
shops and other industries, and 
study clubs in special subjects have 
brought their interest, their needs 
and their help to the library and 
gradually have enlarged the scope 
of its activities. 

To catch the readers while they 
are young, provision has been made 
for books and magazines to be read 
to children too young to read, and 
books on story-telling and child 
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study generally are generously sup- 
plied for parents and teachers. 

Technical and vocational reading 
for those in industrial and commer- 
cial pursuits received its greatest 
impetus when 250 books, mostly 
along such lines of reading, were 
allotted to the library by the State 
Department, as its share of the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ books that were 
left unused by the sudden signing of 
the armistice. However, this sort of 
reading is of rather slow appeal and 
has been touched upon only slightly. 
So far, although a considerable pro- 
portion of the readers belong to this 
group, they use the library mainly 
for reading for pleasure, and this is 
satisfactory. 

There is no need for detailing the 
many usual ways in which we all try 
to secure the growth of our libraries, 
such as the story hour, the good 
book week, the publicity work both 
without and within its walls, includ- 
ing the use of slides at the motion 
pictures. 

But as each library has its own 
personality, the elusive something 
that makes the work constantly a 
thrilling adventure and seems to a 
librarian the significant factor in 
that particular library’s success, per- 
haps you will not mind my recapit- 
ulating the main formulas of aim 
and program, and adding briefly the 
few concrete lesser rules for our li- 
brary behavior. 

1. Make the library of use and 
a necessity to the entire community 
—its individuals, its schools, and all 
its organizations for civic and social 
work, and to its industrial organiza- 
tions so far as its resources can be 
stretched to meet their needs. 

2. Gradually work toward a well- 
organized and standardized library 
technic. This is ultimately a neces- 
sity. It is second in importance and 
time only to the preceding rules. 

3. Do not dissipate the energies 
that should go into library service 
by assuming outside work, however 
laudable that work is. 
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4. Make the personal service, the 
instant, cheerful attention at the 
desk, the real interest and care in 
reference help, the main idea in 
daily work. 

5. Active membership of the librar- 
ian in the community clubs, and li- 
brary and book talks before various 
groups are very helpful if not es- 
sential in getting the town and its 
library acquainted. 

6. Keep a homelike atmosphere 
in the library, make it a place where 
people like to come for quiet read- 
ing as well as for study; and make 
the only basis for the quietness cour- 
teous regard for others’ pleasure and 
rights—no discipline except the dis- 
cipline of good manner. 

% Cheerful, neat, well-ordered 
rooms, flowers, happy, unhurried 
service, are the daily watchwords. 

Of course these rules of action 
mean that the librarian, if necessity 
arises, build a furnace fire, sweep a 
floor, or introduce a president of the 
United States if he come that way. 

To give a few facts in the library’s 
growth in these five years may inter- 
est you. They would seem to show 
that any small, inert, unprogressive 
library can develop into one giving 
substantial, worthwhile services, by 
relying on a few definite aims, and 
conforming strictly to standardized 
methods and program. 

There has been no spectacular 
growth in this library, no spectacu- 
lar impetus has been given to be fol- 
lowed by later reaction. The growth 
has been a steady one in the use 
and the activities of the library— 
each succeeding month without ex- 
ception has been an increase over 
the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. The growth main- 
tained so far as it could be mea- 
sured by figures has been about 30 
per cent a year. The greatest and 
most prized growth has been in the 
development of the service for chil- 
dren, and in the growth in reference 
service, particularly that to the 
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schools, which this last year has in- 
cluded regular instruction in the use 
of the library tools. 


The annual appropriation has 
gradually increased from $2,000 to 
$6,700; the salary budget, from 
$1,200 to $3,600; the annual book 
purchase from 433 to 1,500 volumes; 
the circulation from 28,000, or less 
than 3 books per capita, to 58,000 
last year with a per capita of a lit- 
tle more than 5. This year the cir- 
culation will be 75,000, or between 
6 and 7 per capita. 

You see that, however we may 
disclaim making our judgments on 
circulation, and disclaim working 
mainly for increasing it, we are, af- 
ter all, rather devoted to its inter- 
est and its indications. But we know 
in our sober moments of reflection 
that the ‘legitimate satisfactions 
come when we can see not only 
more reading being done, but bet- 
ter reading. That, after all, is the 
test. 


Up to and including the coming 
annual report in July, the entire 
charge and expense and credit of the 
change in the library belongs to the 
city and its appointed board of trus- 
tees, a thing of much significance for 
just as in the case of an individual, 
a city or any community town large 
or small should not be hurt in its 
own self-respect and proper growth 
by being the recipient of too much 
or too long-continued giving. 

Such hard labor with so little pay 
and with so little money for carry- 
ing on the work as marked the first 
four years of this period are justifi- 
able only when it is to build a li- 
brary that will command and finally 
get proper financing and support, a 
thing that has just been assured to 
this library. For this chapter of the 
little library is closed. Beginning 
with the coming fiscal year, the city 
will, by great good fortune, have a 
library service much more ade- 
quately provided for. For nearly a 
year the library has been occupying 
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new, beautiful and adequately 
equipped quarters, the gift of Mr. 
H. E. Huntington, the well-known 
book collector, who has given to the 
city as a memorial to his parents, 
their former home and surrounding 
4 acres of ground, located in the 
heart of the city, accessible alike to 
the business center and advantag- 
eously near the high school build- 
ings. Although Mr. Huntington is 
going to make generous provision in 
a trust fund for the maintenance of 
the library and for carrying it into 
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wider activities, he leaves its direc- 
tion and management entirely in the 
control of the board of trustees, 
where it has been. Nothing is sub- 
tracted from its independence and 
ownership as a public library. 

Happily, the library management 
and the city government are agreed 
in the view that the city shall al- 
ways continue its proper proportion 
of the maintenance expenses, so that 
no values of community feeling of 
ownership and direction and interest 
will be lost. 





A LIBRARY 


Tue NationaL HEALTH COUNCIL, 
organized December 10, 1920, is com- 
posed at present of ten member or- 
ganizations. 

Four of these agencies (American 
Social Hygiene Association, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and the National Tuber- 
culosis Association) have, with the 
Council itself, formed a Common 
Service CoMMITTEE through which 
they have rented adjoining space in 
the Penn Terminal Building, and 
under this Committee they have com- 
bined their library collections. 

This central library now contains 
about 5,000 books and 20,000 pamph- 
lets on public health, mental hygiene, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, sex 
education, public health nursing and 
general nursing, and similar health 
subjects. 

While part of the collection is for 
reference only, most of the books and 
pamphlets may be borrowed. 

The personnel of the central library 
is made up of the librarians of the 
co-operating organizations, thus se- 
curing a continuation of the special 


ON HEALTH. 


services previously carried on by each 
organization. At the same time the 
work has been so arranged that each 
librarian is in charge of a different 
branch of administration, thus avoid- 
ing overlapping or duplication. 





The library is prepared to offer the 
following services: 

1. Lending books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. 

2. A reading room where books 
and current magazines may be read 
or the library catalogs consulted. 

3. Bibliographies or reading lists 
on any topic or subject covered by 
the library collections furnished on 
request. 

4. A consultation service for li- 
brarians of public libraries as to the 
best books in the field of public health 
for the general public. 

5. A weekly index of current 
Health Literature for the staffs of 
co-operating organizations. 

For library service, write 

THe Lrprary 
Common Service Committee 
370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Elizabeth Porter Clarke has 
resigned from the Jacksonville Pub- 
lic Library, and has accepted a po- 


sition as organizer with the Iowa 
State Library Commission. She be- 
gan work at Des Moines, Nov. 15. 
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Miss Lilian Kent of the Vespasian 
Warner Public Library, Clinton has 
been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. Mrs. Ella Morris will be in 
charge during the coming year. 

Miss Bertha Kimes of the Streator 
Public Library has been put in 
charge of the children’s department. 
Miss Marian Shonts takes her 
former position as assistant librar- 
ian. 

Mr. Theodore W. Koch of North- 
western University lectured to the 
Medill School of Journalism and the 
public on the ‘Arts of illustration’ 
on November 18 at Harris Hall. 

Miss Deal Miller of Grayville has 
been appointed librarian of the 
Grayville Public Library. 
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Miss Edith Moon, Pittsburgh, 
1913, has been appointed supervisor 
of library work with grade schools’ 
for the Evanston Public Library. 
Miss Moon has been children’s li- 
brarian at Alleghany, Pennsyl- 
vania and Trenton, New Jersey, and 
went to France in 1918 with Unit 
No. 1 of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Commission to help in relief 


work for children. She organized 
the first children’s library in France. 
She takes the place of Miss Inez 
Potter, who is spending the year 
taking special training in the Cleve- 
land Public Library and Western 
Reserve University. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Batavia—The Batavia Township 
Library opened its new building on 
November 12. This building, form- 
erly the home of Captain Carl E. 
Newton, has been remodeled inside. 
The library occupies both floors, the 
south half of the second being a pub- 
lis hall known as Library Hall. Books 
were issued from the new building 
for the first time on November 14. 


Belvidere—The Ida Public Li- 
brary has recently come into pos- 
session of the bound files of the 
Belvidere Standard from 1851-1865. 
Publication of the Standard began 
in 1851. 

Chicago—The Chicago Public Li- 
brary Department for the Blind sup- 
plies five veterans of the world war. 
One of the men lives in Chicago, but 
the others are outside the state and 
the books are mailed free of charge 
with postage paid. 

Chillicothe—As a library benefit, 
the Women’s Club gave a Famous 
Fiction Masquerade, through which 
over sixty new books have been 
added to the Library. 

Decatur—Miss Jane Hammond, 
donor of the collection of Lincoln- 
lana at the Public Library, has added 


several pictures to her gift. The pic- 
tures are of the family of Ann Rut- 
ledge. The American Legion rec- 
ords for Macon County have been 
turned over to the library to be put 
in order by Miss Clara Baker who 
has been engaged in compiling a rec- 
ord of the war activities of Macon 
County. 


Dixon—The Dixon Public Library 
during November, had on display an 
exhibit on “The landing of the Pil- 
grims’ made by the grade school 
children under the direction of Miss 
Louise Guernsey, Supervisor in art. 


Earlville—The Earl Public Li- 
brary is again open after being 
closed for redecoration and repairs, 
as are the libraries of Oregon and 
Roseville. 


East Moline—The Saturday after- 
noon story hour instituted this fall, is 
a marked success. On each occasion 
the rooms have been well filled with 
an appreciative audience. 

Elgin—An exhibition of free hand 
drawing, work of the Elgin High 
School drawing classes, was shown 
in the Gail Borden Public Library 
during October. 
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Evanston—On September 27, Mrs. 
May L. Becker, editor of the Read- 
er’s Guide column of the Literary 
Review, spoke on ‘Forthcoming 
books’ at the Public Library. Miss 
Grace Humphrey held the first story 
of the year on October 4. Classes in 
English and other subjects are held 
at the Library Monday evenings for 
foreign born young men and women. 


Geneseo—Monday, November 21, 
was the fortieth anniversary of the 
Hammond Public Library. Organ- 
ized as a city library, it was opened 
to. the township several years later. 
Mr. Joseph Hammand erected the 
present building and presented it to 
the township in 1898. 

Glen Ellyn—The Public Library 
is in receipt of the Kate Sheldon 
Treat Memorial Fund, an endow- 
ment of $500, the interest to be used 
for the purchase of books for boys. 
The fund is the gift of Miss Ada 
Harmon, in memory of her cousin 
Miss Treat, a former member of the 
Library Board. 


Camp Aidesasa, Camp Fire Girls 
presented $25 to the Library, to be 
used in the purchase of books for 
girls and boys. 

Hillsboro—The Public Library 
book fund has been increased by 
$40, the proceeds of a performance 
of ‘Shore Acres’ given by the Self 
Culture Club. 

Hinsdale—The Public Library 
realized $258 from its benefit at the 
Hinsdale Theatre. The picture 
shown was ‘The last for the Mohi- 
cans’. 

Jacksonville—The Public Library 
and the Board of Education are co- 
operating in carrying out a plan of 
supervised reading for all the grades 
of the public schools. 

Lake Forest—The Public Library 
reading room is now open on Sun- 
day afternoon from two to five. 

Moline—A memorial to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Wheelock who provided 
the first quarters for the Public Li- 
brary, has been placed in the Li- 
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brary reading room. It is a bronze 
tablet two by three feet, with an 
inscription stating the service of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheelock to the Library. 


Monmouth—On October 19, the 
Warren County Library held its 
first conference of the entire staff. 
It was arranged to hold at least one 
such conference each year, to discuss 
the work and problems of the Li- 
brary. The central library at Mon- 
mouth now has a car to be used in 
getting books to the various 
branches. 

Odell—The Public Library now 
has a collection of over 3,400 volumes. 
More than 600 readers are regis- 
tered. About 200 books were added 
during the past year. 

Springfield—On October 12, Co- 
lumbus Day, the Italians of the city 
of Springfield presented to the Lin- 
coln Library a bronze tablet com- 
memorating the death of Dante. The 
tablet is the work of F. E. Triebel 
of New York. 

Mr. J. C. Squire, editor of the 
London Mercury, and Mr. A. P. 
Herbert, gave informal book talks 
at the Lincoln Library on Thursday 
November 17. This was the second 
of the delightful book talks given at 
the Lincoln Library this fall. Mr. 
Stephen Graham gave the first one 
in October 

The annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society was 
held on Saturday, December 3 in the 
State House. At the close of th 
meeting an informal reception wa 
held in the Illinois State Historica 
Library. 

Streator—An informal librar 
conference was held at the Publi 
Library November 2. The librar 
ies represented were Ottawa, Peru 
La Salle, Mendota, Marseilles and 
Streator. 

Vandalia—The new Public Li- 
brary was opened to the public No- 
vember 19, 1921. One hundred cards 
were issued the first day, the greater 
number being to children, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER 11-13, 1921. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 


The meeting was called together 
promptly at 2:30 by Miss Lansden, 
President. The reports of officers 
were called for; the secretary reported 
an unusual amount of correspondence 
this year because of the necessity of 
bringing before the legislators and li- 
‘brarians of the state the bills which 
the legislative committee had up be- 
fore the legislature. 

The treasurer reported a marked 
increase in membership and made the 
following financial statement: balance 
on hand, $279.67; received from trus- 
tees association, $39.66; membership 
dues, $326.00; interest, $7.68; expen- 
ditures, $369.99; balance on hand Oc- 
tober, 1921, $283.02. This report was 
accepted. 

Miss Price, Superintendent of the 
State Library Extension Division, re- 
ported that her Department had been 
materially improved by the reorgan- 
ization of the libraries at Springfield, 
that the appropriation had been near- 
ly doubled and that the Staff had been 
increased. The work of the Division 
would be exactly the same as the old 
Library Extension Commission. She 
reported the establishment of several 
new libraries and said that the new 
tax levy passed by the legislature 
would be a great help to all the librar- 
ies in the state. 

Miss Lansden then gave a summary 
of the necessary expenses of the meet- 
ing and said that it would probably 
not be possible to distribute to all 
members the printed proceedings of 
the I. L. A., but that they would ap- 
pear as usual in “Pullic Libraries”. 
She then appointed the following 
Committees: | Nominating Commit- 
tee—Miss Hubbell, Miss Dill and Mr. 
Utley; Resolution Committee,—Miss 
Massee, Miss Turner and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy; Auditing Committee,—NMr. 
Phelan and Mr. Tweedell. 

Miss Lansden then asked the sec- 
retary to read a letter from the Sec- 


retary of the American Library As- 
sociation describing the new form of 
affiliation by which the Illinois Li- 
brary Association would be a chapter 
of the American Library Association. 


“A new basis for affiliation of a 
state or provincial library association 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion is provided by the Constitution 
and By-Laws adopted by the A. L. A. 
at Swampscott. 


It is stated that the Council shall 
include one member from each as- 
sociation which complies with the pro- 
visions in the By-Laws. (See Con- 
stitution, Sec. 22, also By-Laws, Sec. 
9.) 


Delegates must be elected by the 
State Association. (See By-Laws, 
Sec. 9.) 


No provision is made for the con- 
tinuation of affiliation on the old basis. 
If your Association wishes to have 
an official connection with the the A. 
L. A. it should,— 


1. Vote to become a chapter of the 
A. L. A. as provided for in the A. L. 
A. By-Laws. 


2. Appoint a Committee consisting 
of ten members (who are also mem- 
bers of the A. L. A.) to request aff- 
liation. (See By-Laws, Sec. 11.) 


3. Elect a delegate to the A. L. A. 
Council and perhaps also an alternate. 


4. Authorize the treasurer to pay 
the chapter dues to the A. L. A. for 
1922 on the new (reduced) basis. 
(See By-Laws, Sec. 4.) 


If your Association affiliates with 
the A. L. A., as we sincerely hope it 
will, it becomes a “chapter” of the 
A. L. A. That means a somewhat 
closer and more official connection be- 
tween the national and state or re- 
gional associations. It does not mean 
a change in the name of your State 
Association.” 
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Affiliation of State, Provincial and 
Regional Associations With the 
American Library Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 22. Membership. The Coun- 
cil shall consist of the Executive 
Board, all ex-presidents of the As- 
sociation who continue as members 
thereof, all presidents of affiliated so- 
cieties, fifty members elected by the 
Association at large, and one member 
from each state, provincial, or regional 
library association or club which com- 
plies with the conditions for such rep- 
resentation set forth in the by-laws. 


By-Laws. 


Sec. 4. Chapter Dues. Annual 
dues for each chapter shall be five dol- 
lars and five cents for each member of 
the chapter in excess of fifty. 

Sec. 9. Each state, provincial, terri- 
torial association (or any association 
covering two or more such geographi- 
cal divisions not having separate as- 
sociations) which shall, according to 
the provisions of the by-laws of the 
Association, become a chapter of the 
A. L. A. shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate in the A. L. A. Council. 

Delegates shall be elected at meet- 
ings of the chapters, by the members 
of the chapter, to become members 
of the Council to serve until the next 
election of officers of the Association. 
Terms of delegates shall be coexten- 
sive with the term of the president of 
the Association. 

Delegates before exercising the pri- 
vileges of membership in the Council 
shall file with the secretary of the As- 
sociation satisfactory credentials of 
qualification. 

Sec. 11. State, territorial or re- 
gional chapters of the American Li- 
brary Association may be established 
by the Council at the written request 
of ten members of the A. L. A. re- 
siding in the territory within which 
the chapter is desired. 

Chapters may adopt their own con- 
stitution and by-laws if they are har- 
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monious with the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the A. L. A. 

Chapters may admit members who 
are not members of the A. L. A. 
These members shall not be counted in 
determining the apportionment of 
delegates to the A. L. A. Council. 

A member of the A. L. A. who is 
also a member of more than one state 
or territorial chapter shall be accredit- 
ed only to the chapter in the state in 
which he resides. 

Local chapters may be authorized 
by the Council, but such chapters shall 
not have representation in the Coun- 
cil. 

Chapters may be dissolved by the 
Council for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, and shall be dissolved if the 
chapter becomes inactive or the mem- 
bership becomes less than the required 
minimum. 

It was moved and carried that the 
I. L. A. should become a member of 
the A. L. A. in accordance with the 
A. L. A. By-Laws. 


Library Short Cuts. 


The subject of “Library short cuts” 
was introduced by Zana K. Miller, li- 
brarian of Library Bureau. She de- 
scribed many “time savers” in library 
records, all the way from order cards 
which might also be used as shelf list 
cards, to printed guides for the shelf 
list and catalog. Her argument was 
for the elimination of unnecessary de- 
tails in technical records, so that li- 
brarians may have more time for the 
work of getting books to the people. 
Various other helpful “short cuts” 
which are being used in Illinois li- 
braries were presented by Miss Abel, 
Miss Booth, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss 
Kent, Mrs. Kearns, Miss Kosek and 
Miss Skogh. 

Mr. A. A. Kroch of Kroch’s In- 
ternational Book Store of Chicago 
then read the following paper entitled, 


“Bookshops and Librarians.” 


“When I was asked to give a talk 
before the Illinois Library Association 
I felt greatly honored as well as em- 
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barrassed. Honored, not only in per- 
son, but as a member of the time- 
honored bookselling profession whose 
ideals so closely coincide with those 
of a librarian; embarrassed, because 
I am to speak about the allied interests 
of booksellers and librarians. While 
I believe I know something about 
bookselling, my knowledge of library 
work is of necessity very limited; and 
I ask your indulgence if I should 
dwell upon subjects and problems 
which long ago have been successfully 
solved by you. 


At the outset I wish to distinguish 
between the library as an accumula- 
tion of books, arranged according to 
a certain approved system and kept 
for the use of the student, and the 
public library whose primary object is 
to bring literature and love for higher 
things in life to the masses. The for- 
mer is more or less a question of ad- 
ministration and of that admirable 
literary techinque so masterfully de- 


veloped in this country. Their effort 
is completeness within a more or less 
highly specialized field; they must try 
to be complete on something even if it 
were only the history of pinheads. 


Bacon calls them, ‘The shrines 
where all the relics of saints, full of 
true virtue and that without delusion 
or imposture, are preserved and re- 
posed’. They are indispensable to the 
brain worker, the historian and inven- 
tor. Since their main object is to col- 
lect everything worth while on certain 
subjects, I would suggest that the 
larger libraries combine in publishing 
a catalogue of their possessions for 
the use of booksellers as well as their 
own use, and I believe that several 
hundred booksellers in the United 
States and abroad would gladly pay 
their share to defray the cost of pub- 
lishing such a catalogue, as this would 
enable them to make intelligent of- 
fers. The general catalogue could be 
supplemented by quarterly lists of ad- 
ditions, special wants and duplicates. 

I can see in such a bulletin a nucleus 
of a scientific library quarterly estab- 
lished along practical lines and self- 
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sustaining almost from the beginning. 
It is needless to say that such a cata- 
logue would be of great value to the 
libraries themselves as well as to the 
student; and while I know that the 
publication of a catalogue for library 
use was under discussion this plan 
might pave a way for its practical exe- 
cution. 

While the special libraries stand 
proudly aloof their democratic sisters, 
the public libraries, are just the oppo- 
site. Their main strength is not only 
the store of books, but it is the librar- 
ian. She or he must be the modern 
magician who is able to unloosen the 
dormant thoughts, to open their doors 
to millions of men and women, to of- 
fer them, ‘That chance encounter with 
a book which has marked the awak- 
ening of life’. And here I cam speak 
of both the librarian and the book- 
seller as similar is their effort and mu- 
tual their strife. 


The librarian, as well as the book- 
seller, is not born but is a product of 
cultivation. He must learn from his 
early youth that ‘The book is the only 
immortality’; that they are the only 
good friends who will never fail you, 
whom you can share and not lose. 
As Miss Bessie Graham quotes in her 
admirable Bookman’s Manual: ‘He 
(the librarian and obviously the book- 
seller) must know his books, not much 
in a few books, but a little in all the 
books, all the journals, book catalogues, 
many pamphlets and all newspapers 
which come to the library. With him 
there can be no question of what to 
read. He must read it all; not all of 
all he sees, but a little of everything 
he sees. Any worker in any library 
or bookstore who does not read, read, 
and forever read, cannot hope for and 
cannot expect notable success.’ 

But reading is not all. He must be- 
come enthusiastic over the books 
which appealed to him and be able to 
share this enthusiasm. These three 
points: (1) Know your books; (2) 
Become enthusiastic over them; (3) 
Transmit this enthusiasm to your 
readers,—are the cardinal points of 
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the successful librarian and book- 
seller. 

The librarian has one great advan- 
tage over the bookseller. The deal- 
er’s attitude towards ‘the public is 
oftentimes influenced by mercenary 
motives, may his enthusiasm be ever 
so genuine. The business part throws 
a shadow over his best efforts. The 
librarian’s motives are unselfish and 
as such recognized. The highest point 
a bookseller may ever reach is the 
unreserved confidence of the public. 
The librarian must be accessible and 
not ‘Behind a wire netting’. He must 
be willing to cheerfully render assist- 
ance. He must be ‘Highbrow’ with- 
out showing it. He has the power to 
mold the taste of the public and he 
must wield this power with discre- 
tion and discrimination. A child is in 
its teacher’s hands for a number of 
years, but the further development 
may be greatly influenced by the li- 
brarian and the bookseller, particu- 
larly so in these United States where 


the character of our people is such a 


peculiar conglomeration of cold 
reasoning and emotional sentimental- 
ism, where, swayed by impulses, we 
are ready to accept judgment without 
logical reasoning. 

The great responsibility resting 
upon the librarian as well as the book- 
seller would naturally require a pecu- 
liarly fitted training to hold these posi- 
tions of influence. The splendid work 
of the American Library Association 
offers certain guarantees, providing 
that the library graduate realizes that 
the mere library technique should not 
overshadow the real object of the li- 
brarian, to bring literature and the 
public in close harmony together. The 
booksellers’ present day training is 
wanting in many respects, in fact, the 
public has no guarantee whatsoever. 

In a talk before the American 
Booksellers’ Association I have en- 
deavored to impress my hearers with 
the importance of bringing up a crop 
of properly trained booksellers, and I 
believe that library and bookselling 
schools could be well combined for 
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mutual benefit. There should be 
formed regular university courses 
which would entitle the successful 
graduate to a degree of a B. C. ‘Book 
Counsellor’. Lawyers and judges 
have attended the same schools,—why 
not librarians and booksellers? 


Long and assiduous are the prepa- 
rations to become a successful book- 
seller or librarian. But what are the 
rewards? The bookseller who must 
also be endowed with sound business 
intuition can always find remunera- 
tive employment, and there are thou- 
sands of opportunities in small and 
larger towns waiting for him if he 
chooses to start a bookstore of his 
own. His success will depend upon 
his will to succeed, by offering service. 
He must become a cultural factor and 
not merely a shopkeeper. He must 
enforce the public’s recognition of his 
honest efforts, and commercial suc- 
cess is bound to follow. 


But how about the librarian, what 
are his prospects? A few well paid 
positions in the large cities ; eventually 
a connection with a business house; 
what else—I do not know. And 
why? Because the public has not 
been awakened to the great import- 
ance of the librarian as an educational 
factor and therefore does not recog- 
nize, nor sufficiently appreciate, the 
service rendered by the librarian. 

The public does not seem to realize 
that the librarian is to a library what 
a general is to an army, that without 
him the library is ‘But a land of 
shadows’. It should show itself so 
generous to the librarian that no other 
call would tempt him and that the 
best elements can be called upon to 
become the intellectual leaders in the 
community. 

There should be started a great 
campaign for librarians and booksell- 
ers, not merely books. The public 
must be told loudly and persistently 
that it needs proper guidance for its 
reading, and that librarians and book- 
sells are their natural guides. But 
how to advertise those facts: First, 
through interesting press notices of a 
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well organized publicity committee, 
consisting of representatives of librar- 
ians and booksellers. Second, through 
lectures in clubs and societies. Third, 
through forming library clubs. 
Fourth, through publishers’ advertise- 
ments. Every town could have a li- 
brary club composed of its leading 
citizens. The nominal dues would en- 
able the librarian to publish in co- 
operation with the local bookseller a 
monthly book bulletin, entertainingly 
edited, either printed or mimeo- 
graphed. It would discuss new books, 
book gossip, list not only actual addi- 
tions to the library but also new books 
obtainable through the local book- 
seller, bring short book reviews, writ- 
ten either by the librarian or by club 
members. This bulletin could even- 
tually become a medium for inter- 
change of opinions, a field for literary 
aspirations and would increase the 
esteem of literary efforts; and the 
community would be bound to recog- 
nize the librarian’s beneficial influence. 

The local bookseller and the librar- 
ian should mutually advise each other. 
The librarian must not be tempted by 
lower rates of a distant dealer, but 
should patronize the local hookseller, 
as the service would greatly offset the 
small savings on the price of the 
books. I believe also that the librar- 
ian should use every opportunity to 
impress the public with the value of 
a home library, and a small slip in- 
serted in each book, suggesting to the 
reader that if he enjoyed the book and 
may want to read it again and again 
to buy it either for himself or as a 
gift to a friend. 

A successful main street publisher 
suggested even the advisability of li- 
brarians offering books for sale, but 
this I believe would be a grave error, 
as such a combination would become 
most detrimental to the library pro- 
fession, lessening its prestige with the 
public. 

The great wave of ‘Americaniza- 
tion’ sweeping the country has its best 
ally in the librarian, but forced assimi- 
lation is useless. The old Latin say- 
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ing, ‘Ubi bene, ibi patria,’ holds good. 
We must make the immigrant feel 
that he is welcome, must not slight 
nor ridicule his alien view upon 
things, must make him feel at home, 
let him at first read books in his native 
tongue, then offer translations from 
our literature, all the time holding 
out the direct practical advantage of 
a mental assimilation. There are many 
European countries whose century old 
efforts at assimilation of immigrant 
elements have utterly failed because 
the soul of the immigrant remained 
undisclosed, while in this country the 
second generation is assimilated prac- 
tically without exception, because, 
until now forced methods were ig- 
nored. Good books, carefully chosen, 
are the best assimilants. If we insist 
that the immigrant forgets the lan- 
guage in which his mother sang him 
to sleep, the tales he heard, and the 
books he read in his early youth, if 
we make an enforced attempt to make 
him read books stiil foreign to him, 
we will make him ‘Loathe the sight 
of a book all the rest of his life.’ 

‘After all, there is but one race— 
humanity,’ said George Moore, and I 
may add, ‘but one means of under- 
standing—through literature.’ I will 
repeat with Channing that, ‘The dif- 
fusion of these silent teachers—books 
—through the whole community is to 
work greater effects than artillery, 
machinery and legislation. Its peace- 
ful agency is to supersede story revo- 
lutions. The culture which it is to 
spread, whilst an unspeakable good 
to the individual, is also to become the 
stability of nations.’ 

When the educated immigrant, and 
these are fully as needed as the mere 
work-horses, comes to town he pays 
an early visit to the local bookstore 
to purchase a grammar to study En- 
glish, and if he finds a few books in 
his native language then he at once 
feels at home. He displays proudly 
his knowledge of his own literature; 
and, since his purse is usually meager 
to buy the books he inquires if he 
can get them at the library. There 
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he becomes a steady visitor, and if 
the library meets him but half way 
and shows real interest in his mental 
development it will gain a potential 
factor in the cultural progress of the 
country. 


Every library can, at a relatively 
small expenditnre of money for books 
in foreign languages, do more good 
than tons of ink wasted in writing 
about artificial methods of Americani- 
zation. The experienced librarian will 
agree with me that those readers of 
foreign books eventually become read- 
ers of the best in our own literature. 


The important problem confronting 
the librarian is the economical pur- 
chase of new books, and here it is 
where the local bookseller can be of 
greatest assistance. The alert book- 
seller keeps himself informed on the 
new publications usually before the 
librarian reads about them. If the 
librarian makes it a part of his task 
to meet the bookseller at least once a 
week to discuss the new books with 
him, to keep posted on the public’s 
preferences, to look over the books 
before he buys them, to borrow them 
—yes, to borrow them from him for 
closer examination—then the slight 
increase in price which he may pay by 
buying from the local bookstore and 
not from a distant ‘price cutter,’ is 
well expended for the benefit of his 
reading public. He gets first hand 
information, can then much more in- 
telligently follow the book reviews, 
will sense the demand of the public, 
and be prepared to answer the many 
questions of the public why this or 
that book is or is not on the shelves. 
This contact with bookseller is the 
missing link between the public and 
the library, and is often a nucleus of 
a most elevating personal friendship 
by which the public is the greatest 
gainer. 


For the bookseller those half hours 
with the librarian are most inspiring. 
He forgets his cares, his bills and dis- 
counts. He discovers his affinity to 
each other by the mutual love they 
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have for a book, and feels with 
Browning: 
“We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a 
book 
And calculating profits—so much 
help 
By so much reading. 
when 
We gloriously forget ourselves and 
plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong 
book’s profound 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt 
of truth 
‘Tis then we get the right good 
from a book.’ ” 


It is rather 


into a 


Tuesday Evening. 


The Tuesday evening meeting was 
held in the University Auditorium so 
that the visitors might have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the organ, Miss 
Edna Treat of the University Music 
Faculty, played several very delight- 
ful selections. 

Miss Lansden then presented Mr. 
Windsor who welcomed the Associa- 
tion to Urbana and Champaign. Miss 
Lansden replied that so many of the 
library workers in the State had been 
to the University at various times 
that it was almost like a homecoming. 
This was the third time we had met 
at the University and it was also the 
silver anniversary of the Association ; 
in honor of this occasion she had 
gathered the past-Presidents still liv- 
ing in Illinois on the platform; she 
then presented them to the Associa- 
tion—Mr. Roden, Miss Milner, Miss 
Ahern, Mr. Windsor, Miss Booth, 
Miss Lansden and Miss Hubbell. Un- 
fortunately the group was not quite 
complete as Miss Parham and Mr. 
Hanson were not present. 

Miss Ahern then showed the film 
which the A. L. A. has prepared to 
give an idea of the wonderful work 
with children that is being done in 
the devastated regions of France. The 
French regard the American library 
system as very wonderful and have 
responded eagerly to the efforts of the 
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capable and enthusiastic workers who 
have established libraries for children 
in a number of these devastated com- 
munities. The pictures showed very 
attractive reading rooms, well equip- 
ped, filled with French children who 
showed a ready appreciation of this 
opportunity for education. The people 
who were engaged in the work were 
training French girls to carry on the 
reading rooms. Three very interest- 
ing young French women were plan- 
ning to come to the United States to 
take regular Library courses. 

After the pictures the members 
were invited to a reception in the 
Woman’s Building given by the Li- 
brary Club of the University and the 
Urbana and Champaign Library 
Boards. 


Wednesday Morning. 


The Wednesday morning meeting 
was opened by Miss Lansden who 
spoke on, “Our Illinois Association.” 


President’s Address. 


“Looking backward is one of the 
prerogatives of age and since this As- 
sociation has reached the age of 
twenty-five years, a quarter of a cen- 
tury, we are privileged to look back- 
ward over what has happened and re- 
view its history. 

It was organized in 1896 and today 
there are still among our numbers 
some who made possible this Associa- 
tion of library workers in Illinois. We 
honor them for their aspirations and 
ambition and hope that as they com- 
pare the early and later eras they may 
rejoice in the changes to be seen with 
the growth in strength and numbers. 

In the handbook published in 1918 
will be found a full account of the 
early times of our organization. This 
was prepared by Miss Ahern, a pio- 
neer in the work of this Association 
and in this article she has ably set 
forth the striking events of our his- 
tory. 

Annual meetings have been held 
and in some years there were inter- 
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state meetings. Officers have been 
chosen from all over the state, even 
the extremes of north and south, and 
these varying administrators have 
taken up the tasks of their times and 
brought us safely down to this 25th 
Anniversary. 


If we might glance over the roll of 
members of all these years we should 
find thereon many names well known 
in the library profession and with 
much pride we recognize the high 
places attained by Illinois librarians, 
We are all proud of the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the American Li- 
brary Association, in a_ difficult 
period, by a former Illinoisian, Miss 
Alice Tyler and we remember too that 
Miss Cornelia Marvin was once secre- 
tary of the Association. 


I would call to your minds the 
names of two past presidents, Katha- 
rine L. Sharp, dearly beloved by all 
who knew her and who did much to 
lift high the standard of work in our 
State, and Henry E. Legler. The 
power of their personalities is still in 
our midst and we count ourselves 
honored to have had them as presi- 
dents of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 


We remember again E. S. Willcox, 
Mary B. Lindsay and Mabel Thain, 
who also served this organization as 
presidents, but the makers and build- 
ers are not all gone and this is not a 
necrology of our presidents. Charles 
J. Barr, Assistant Librarian at Yale, 
and F. K. W. Drury, Assistant Li- 
brarian at Brown University, whom 
we still call, ‘our Mr. Drury,’ were 
both former presidents. 


I recall at an early meeting, the 
opposition of Mr. Willcox of Peoria 
to the open shelf because of its ethical 
danger, as it encouraged readers to 
steal books. Again, at a meeting in 
East St. Louis, a wonderful address 
by Mr. Thwaites of Madison, the 
scholarship and fine personality of the 
speaker impressing all who heard him. 
Then during a later period, at a joint 
meeting with Missouri at St. Louis, 
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we had a fascinating talk given by 
that greatly beloved and wonderful 
friend, Mr. Legler. His title ‘From 
title-page to colophon,’ caused some of 
his audience to consult their diction- 
aries and aroused his kindly humor 
at their questioning of his choice of 
title. 


We have taken this personal glance 
backward at some who have contrib- 
uted much to the progress of this asso- 
ciation and now we turn to the pres- 
ent. 

There are today nine past presi- 
dents in our midst and we pay tribute 
to their interest, zeal and labor in our 
behalf. We have reaped the benefit 
of what they have done and hope that 
they may continue to show their in- 
terest and care for their association. 

We now have 221 tax supported and 
several endowed libraries in Illinois. 
It is said that figures should be taboo 
to public speakers yet I cannot re- 
frain from allowing you to hear a 
few. The present executive board 
determined that during this adminis- 
tration there should be an increase in 
our numbers. Through the efforts of 
a committee on membership extension 
whose chairman was Mary J. Booth, 
we are proud to say that 103 persons 
have joined since the Springfield meet- 
ing last year. There are now 381 
members, so almost a fourth have 
been added this year. I am strongly 
of the opinion that the State organi- 
zation should have a larger member- 
ship than the Chicago Library Club, 
but we are the smaller body. There 
are active librarians both in and out 
of Chicago who are not members of 
the Illinois Library Association. What 
can we do to prove to them that it is 
worth while to belong? Is there no 
satisfaction in being associated with 
fellow craftsmen? Does one not get 
help from exchange of ideas with 
them? Should one not join out of a 
sense of professional fair play—that 
you may give as well as get? 


At the request of the American Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on 
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Education a State Committee on 
Education was appointed with Miss 
Martha Wilson, of Springfield, as 
Chairman. They are cooperating with 
the National Committee and have 
plans for extension of the work with 
schools in Illinois. 

The Association in conjunction 
with the Library Extension Commis- 
sion has held fourteen regional Con- 
ferences, thirteen over the State and 
a joint one with Western Kentucky. 
I am convinced that there is no better 
means than the regional Conference 
for awakening interest and giving 
practical help and inspiration, particu- 
larly to the small library. 

The past year has brought us some 
effective library legislation and 
throughout the State it is a matter of 
rejoicing that we shall have increased 
incomes and there shall be no reduc- 
tion of funds through the operation 
of scaling. 


The merging of the Library Exten- 
sion Commission with the State Li- 
brary was effected by the last legisla- 
ture. This plan has worked well in 
New York and California. In our 
own State it is a partial consolidation 
which we hope may before long be 
made an entire consolidation of all 


the tax-supported libraries at Spring- 
field. 


The general movement for certifi- 
cation brought forth a bill in this 
State. It was not pushed as it might 
have been because it was felt that, .at 
the time, the tax measures were more 
pressing and they: should not be en- 
dangered by divided interest. 

I am proud of our State’s record in 
the American Library Association. 
We are third in membership by States, 
New York, Massachusetts and then 
Illinois. 

The aspirations and hopes of the 
years have not all been realized, the 
standard of service is not what it 
should be throughout the State. Many 
communities are yet without good li- 
brary facilities, some with none of 
any description. There are seventeen 
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counties in Illinois with no public li- 
brary service and sixty-nine libraries 
with less than $1500.00 yearly in- 
come. 


In these days of financial stress the 
opportunity for service was never so 
urgent upon libraries and librarians. 
You are all realizing this in the 
crowded reading rooms, increasing 
circulations and demands upon your 
resources. 


Can the Illinois Library Association 
be of service to you in this time of 
opportunity? I feel that it can. The 
most valuable thing one gets from 
joining an organization is a feeling of 
esprit de corps and esprit is defined as 
‘a spirit of common devotion,’ sym- 
pathy among the members of an asso- 
ciation. ‘Organization is a partner- 
ship and the thing to get is coopera- 
tion.’ 

May I ask that you and your Staff, 
your Trustees may come into partner- 
ship with the Illinois Library Associa- 


tion, that in this organization we may 
get cooperation.” 


Mr. Frederick G. Melcher, then 
talked on a “Renaissance of Reading.” 

He said that for the last twenty- 
five years the periodical had taken the 
place of the book and that a family 
bought several hundred periodicals to 
one book during the year. Bookstores 
had been slow to recover from this 
setback, but it was becoming apparent 
that a change had taken place and the 
bookselling business was entering on a 
new era of prosperity. New methods 
of business and the many new sub- 
jects about which books were being 
written were responsible for this re- 
vival of the book trade. Bookmen 
from all over the world were coming 
to New York to compare methods 
and confer with publishing houses, 
since the United States is really the 
geographical center of the English 
speaking people we have the responsi- 
bility in producing the best books and 
an even larger responsibility in dis- 
tributing them. If librarians were dis- 
tressed over the fact that so many 
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regions were without books booksell- 
ers were even more so. 

He spoke of the great interest in 
children’s reading that was manifested 
by all educated people. The habit of 
reading is one that must be cultivated 
at an early age and the school and 
home library should be responsible for 
the formation of this habit. We must 
depend on books to knit the nation 
together so our children must be 
given books that will give them true 
pictures of the different nations, so 
that they will develop the right sense 
of proportion and a proper under- 
standing of democracy. 

Bookstores must cater to all classes, 
college bookstores are being stocked 
with books that will develop individu- 
ality ; city bookstores must supply the 
business man, the manufacturer, the 
farmer, the importer, the professional 
man, the school and the library. 

Our libraries and bookstores must 
be attractive, they must belong to the 
people, a literary renaissance can not 
be expected unless the soil is nour- 
ished with good books, so it is evi- 
dent that distribution is even more 
important than creation. Print will 
bring international spirit, but distri- 
bution will bring unity. 

Miss Lansden then announced 
that the rest of the day would be de- 
voted to Round Table and Section 
Meetings. 


Conference of Children’s Librarians. 


The section was presided over by 
Miss Sarah Bogle who discussed 


“The Child and the Book.” 


“We are all spending much of our 
time, thought and energy in efforts 
to spread the gospel of reading, in 
urging more books in the library, in 
the home and in the school ; in a word 
to so surround the child of today with 
books that reading for pleasure and 
profit may become a matter of course 
to him. Moreover that not only will 
he read but that he will like to read 
and that he will read with pleasure 
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those books which will profit him. On 
the achievement of our purpose de- 
pends the reading of citizens of the 
future and on their reading depends 
to a great extent the future of our 
nation. Are we accomplishing the 
thing we have set out to do? Are we? 
In the light of Mr. Melcher’s opti- 
mistic statements this morning I 
would say “yes,” for Mr. Melcher’s 
optimism is that nice and safe kind 
which is founded on the sure knowl- 
edg of facts. Does general observa- 
tion confirm the optimistic view point ? 
One can but question when incidents 
like the following occur : 


The other day a boy probably 
eleven years old stood directly in front 
of me in a crowded street car utterly 
oblivious of all that was going on 
around him. He was swaying about, 
keeping balanced with difficulty, but 
with eyes glued to one of the dirtiest 
books imaginable. His difficulties 


were enhanced by the loosened leaves 


of the books which threatened to 
scatter with each jolt of the car. A 
stolen glance showed the book which 
held him enthralled to be “Bobby 
Blake at Rockbridge School.” The 
trite inquiry “is it a good book” 
brought an emphatic but shy “you 
bet.” “What is it about?” “Oh, real 
fellows, not stiffs somethin’ doin’ 
every minute.” Aint nothin’ that 
they can’t put over.” The boy looked 
well nourished and well cared for in 
every way. His material wants had 
evidently received careful attention. 
Why should he be developed physi- 
ally to the best advantage and his men- 
tal development not be given at least 
equal thought? Bobby Blake may not 
be vicious or harmful, or may not 
hurt, but why shouldn’t the boy be 
given some of the really worth while 
books “which he will like just as well 
and which will give him something to 
grow on?” Why shouldn’t he have 
offered him as his heroes, for heroes 
he will have, some of those outstand- 
ing figures from the literature of all 
time or from the romances of the 
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lives of men like Lincoln or Lafayette 
or Edison rather than in the cheap 
tales whose heroes’ chief claims to 
greatness, in one volume at least, con- 
sisted in detecting two automobile 
thieves who are conveniently identi- 
fied by being conspicuous, one from 
his badly crossed eyes and the other 
from a spectacular placed scar on his 
neck? As further proof that the hero 
of the book is entitled to the place 
which he holds he is made recognize, 
immediately upon seeing the thieves, 
the resemblance of one of them to the 
bad boy of the school to whom he is 
so infinitely superior. Said boy is 
sent for and upon his arrival he and 
thief both start openly “in a well con- 
cealed manner” and after denying all 
knowledge of each other, stand con- 
victed when proven to be uncle and 
nephew. 


After a boy has read this sort of 
thing and gone with Bobby Blake to 
Bass Cove, to Snowtop camp, on a 
cruise, on a ranch, on an automobile 
tour and with his school chums to all 
the other places which they have 
doubtless visited since the United 
States catalog was published in 1917, 
will he care for those real people and 
true ideals which company with better 
books could bring? You know the 
answer, we all know it. 

It is books,—but not just books— 
although that is part of it, but good 
books, more good books and more and 
even better methods of contact be- 
tween children and books. 

But it is not enough, to know the 
answer ourselves—we as librarians 
must make the answer known far and 
wide. And until we do we are not 
using our God-given opportunity nor 
meeting the responsibility we have as- 
sumed. Of course in the final analysis 
all citizens share in this responsibility 
as far as adequate library support and 
resultant adequate library facilities 
are concerned. It is the duty of every 
one of us to do what we can to make 
our citizens willing and even anxious 
to provide for the children of our 
communities such books as will help 
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them to be better,—better boys, better 
girls, better men, better women,—in 
a word, to become in their turn better 
and ever more intelligent citizens of 
America. 

Why should we, any of us, dwell at 
length on children’s reading at this 
particular time? Are there not more 
important things with which to con- 
cern ourselves? Unemployment? 
Japan’s absorption of Siberia? In- 
dustrial hygiene? Medical research? 
Tax revision? Centralization or de- 
centralization in Education? Rise 
and fall of nations? Yes—all im- 
portant in the extreme and demanding 
our attention and receiving it, but 
should not the following statement 
from one of our well known morning 
papers be a matter of at least equal 
concern to all of us and particularly 
to those of us who work directly 
with children. 


“Growth of Child Crime Receives 


U. S. Attention.” 


“Washington, D. C., Oct. 9.—Child 
crime is now engaging the attention 
of officials of the department of labor 
and other agencies of the government. 

“Juvenile courts in all big cities are 
crowded with offenders. In several 
cities additional judges have been as- 
signed to juvenile courts to clean up 
the dockets. Reformatories, detention 
homes, and houses of refuge to which 
police send boys and girls of tender 
age to await court action are crowded 
in all sections of the country. 

“Attorney General Dougherty has 
given the problem much consideration. 
In a memorandum to President Hard- 
ing, Mr. Dougherty suggested the 
establishment of federal camps for 
the training of boy offenders. 

“The citizenship branches of the in- 
terior and labor departments are also 
studying the problem with a view to 
making recommendations for reform 
and training of youthful lawbreakers. 
On the possibility of diminishing child 
crime through the country depends in 
great measure the nation’s future 
standard of citizenship, officials say. 
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“Attorney General Dougherty 
recommended to the President that 
the government convert into reform- 
atory training camps some of the 
army cantonments. He planned to 
train there the youthful offenders in 
craftsmanship of various kinds and 
the value of clean and upright living, 
Under the present system of sending 
them to penitentiaries and so-called 
reformatories little real reform is ac- 
complished, according to the attorney 
general, who believes many youths 
finish serving their sentences with a 
better hatred of society which 
stamped them as criminals.” 

But what has this to do with the 
book? Now while reading may be 
only one of the many influences which 
environ a child it “is an influence 
powerful to create thought and char- 
acter” and it is one which permeates 
all the other influences. Therefore, 
if the above statement from Washing- 
ton is true, (and can we doubt it?) 
our duty is) clear—the influence of 
good reading must be brought to bear 
upon the children of America so that 
clean thought and strong character 
may result for the youth of our coun- 
try. 

The home, the school, the library 
should form a triple alliance which 
would make juvenile crime a dimin- 
ishing feature in our national life. 


The home offers the natural con- 
tact or environment into which the 
child is born, the school the enforced 
contact or the environment required 
by a paternal government, and the li- 
brary the volunary contact or the en- 
vironment chosen by the child during 
his free hours. In all three contacts 
books have their important connec- 
tion. In the home we look to the 
mother to guide the reading of her 
children but now-a-days “of making 
of books there is no end”, and often 
the busy mother hasn’t time to dis- 
criminate and choose for her children, 
even if she knows how and what to 
choose.. Think too of the hundreds 
of thousands of mothers who maybe 
cannot read or don’t want to read or 
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who are absolutely unable to even 
comprehend what a book means to a 
child. In such cases the responsibil- 
ity must be shared by school and li- 
brary alike. When a child comes from 
a home where there is such a mother 
fortunate indeed is he if through the 
school or the library he is given the 
“sure freedom of literature”. If not 
so fortunate then the mediocre, the 
harmful, the vicious inevitably come 
his way and he is soon mentally viti- 
ated by the sensational, and frequently 
by the unclean. Have you ever looked 
carefully over the “paper backs” and 
magazines in some of the shops in 
rough neighborhoods where boys con- 
gregate? If so you will not wonder 
that the growth of child crime is a 
cause of “grave official concern” and 
is receiving the attention of our high- 
est government officials. 

What is more important than the 
fact that child crime demands the at- 
tention of our government or more 
significant to the welfare of our na- 
tion than the attention being given to 
its mitigation by our highest federal 
authorities. 

The problem can not be solved by 
our federal authorities alone, or by 
any individual or group of individuals, 
but if reading can do all that we be- 
lieve it can this group has a valuable 
contribution to make to the solution 
of the problem. 


Of course many a child has the ad- 
vantage of well selected book collec- 
tions but too frequently the books ac- 
cessible to him are the result of chance 
and not of careful selection gifts they 
may be of a haphazard purchase. 
While the best gift is a book the best 
book is not always the gift. 

Recent observation in book depart- 
ments and shops is convincing in its 
evidence that more than half the 
throngs of purchasers of children’s 
books go to buy with no idea of what 
they want. Usually they seem to be 
reasonably sure of the price they want 
to pay, of the comparative age of the 
child, and whether it is a boy or girl, 
although one donor who was going to 
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visit a married friend and was as- 
sembling gifts for the family was 
overheard to say to a companion who 
was helping in the arduous task, “Say, 
is Tom’s kid a boy or a girl?” then 
to the attentive intelligent saleswo- 
man,—‘“Give me two books that either 
a boy or a girl would like, say about 
eight years old, no maybe ten or 
eleven, anyhow something up-to-date, 
plenty of pictures and not to cost more 
than five dollars for the two. Get 
me?” Qh, yes, I don’t want ’em too 
heavy, I’ve got to carry them”. My 
respect for the saleswoman was great 
when I saw that “Tom’s kid” was to 
have for his, or her, very own “The 
Arabian Nights” and Lofting’s “Story 
of Doctor Doolittle.” 

It is encouraging to note that one of 
the largest book departments in this 
country, and one which is trying to 
observe proper standards, during re- 
cent dull times kept up its quota of 
book sales when all but one other de- 
partment fell behind. People will 
read—but what? Who shall decide? 


In school, children learn to read, 
but do they learn to love to read? 


Some time ago at one of the educa- 
tional meetings the Library Secretary 
of the State Board of Education of 
Utah spoke on the subject of co-oper- 
ation between the public schools and 
the public library and in answer to his 
own question: “How can we best 
establish the connection between the 
two institutions?” he said, “the first 
thing necessary is to make the school 
people face the problem squarely. 
They have never yet done so. Teach- 
ers must be brought to realize that 
their duty is not half done when they 
have merely taught the child how to 
read. It is their business to train in 
him a discriminating love of good 
books. No teacher should be per- 
mitted to teach till she has taken a 
course that gives her such an ac- 
quaintance with children’s books as 
will enable her to direct wisely the 
reading habits of her pupils.” Poor 
busy teacher—and yet is all this too 
much to expect of these to whom we 
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entrust our children during so much 
of their character-forming period. 
With the attitude of many of the Eng- 
lish teachers and with the rapid 
growth of all types of school librar- 
ies one can but believe that we are not 
expecting too much. 

In the library are we remembering 
in our rush and hurry and anxiety 
about detail, that speaking in general, 
books given to children should be 
books which are part of a real liter- 
ature, books brought into being 
through the art of the creator and 
therefore inspired. Of course it may 
be that in our dread of sensationalism 
we sometimes go to the opposite ex- 
treme whose very insipidity is destruc- 
tive to children, to emotions and to 
imagination. If we are wise, how- 
ever, we will try to provide for boys 
and girls some stories which are more 
than the mere commonplaces of ordi- 
nary American children. We need 
not accept books full of slangy con- 
versation of illiterate provincialisms. 
Insistence of the purity of the Eng- 
lish employed in children’s books 
might do much to promote the ap- 
preciation of the marvelous power 
and beauty of language. Instead of 
the Bobby Blake series, for instance, 
we can bring to our boys stories from 
the Norse sagas, from the leg- 
ends of King Arthur, from the Illiad 
or Odessey, stories from Culchulain, 
the chief warrior in the older cycle of 
Rustem, whose deeds are sung by the 
Persian poets, or even of Robin Hood, 
that prince of outlaws, “who stole 
from no poor man”. Careers of dan- 
ger and daring, life stories of great 
generals, inventors, statesmen are 
satisfying and not destroying. 

For girls it is easy to find much to 
interest and amuse without either the 
Mary Jane or the Elsie books. 

How many of us have been helped 
in forming our ideas, in creating our 
developing experiences by the books 
we have read? You know and I 
know how “many a youthful enthus- 

iastic soul dreams of going on a pil- 
grimage through the scenes which 
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some great author has made a land of 
enchantment for him. And if this has 
been our own experience, why should 
we not do all in our power to take to 
“Foreign lands where wonders are” 
the child who is now undergoing his 
developing experiences ? 

We hear that “more and better ser- 
vice along old lines rather than old 
service along many lines is what is 
now asked of the modern public li- 
brary. The high power machine, 
well-oiled and driven by a well-trained 
hand and discerning eye, which turns 
out the best product with the least 
waste is the only one tolerated today.” 
This interpreted in terms of library 
work means an organization so defi- 
nite and practical that it shall give 
freedom for variations in method to 
meet every legitimate call, skilled ser- 
vice in book selection, and perfection 
in methods of directing children’s 
reading. 

Children are a special class with 
special needs and the public library 
has a special responsibility toward 
them and the books they read. Now 
is not the time to be passive in ac- 
cepting this responsibility, but to be 
active, even aggressive in order that 
good reading may be encouraged and 
that not alone books—but good books 
—may be easily available to all chil- 
dren. More books in the home, in 
the school, in the library. More and 
better books everywhere! 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine had the next 
paper on 


“What is a Children’s Librarian?” 


My query is not meant to recall to 
mind the old puzzle of “How old is 
Ann?” nor to demand definition in 
professional phrase. It is not even 
intended as a text upon which to hang 
a secondly and a thirdly. It is, rather, 
a way of asking myself as well as you 
who represent librarianship in a va- 
riety of capacities to consider the mat- 
ter from an outside rather than an 
inside point of view. 

Another question heard frequently, 
especially in the past few years, 1S 
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Where is a children’s librarian? and 
the difficulty of answering this is so 
great that it has led to discouragement 
on the part of some librarians, and has 
even raised doubts as to her existence. 


Collectively, if not individually, the 
children’s librarian is scarcely more 
than 25 or 30 years of age, and is con- 
sidered by some investigators alarmed 
by the inroads of matrimony to be 
even younger. It was only in the mid- 
dle nineties that libraries began to 
organize work with children and only 
30 years ago that a vision of what 
children’s librarianship might become 
led to the establishment of a school 
where special training might be se- 
cured. The children’s librarian has 
been in the world altogether too short 
a time to disappear. Such is not 
Nature’s method. 


Is the genus children’s librarian be- 
coming extinct, and are those of us 
who are at work merely relics of a 
bygone day, or may those who seek 
her, find her, and in seeking gain 
new courage and new hope that her 
tribe may increase? This is a con- 
cern ot the whole library profession, 
for library work with children cannot 
be fenced in and kept as a thing apart 
any more successfully than any sort 
of work with children. The home, the 
church, the school, the library, repre- 
sent the interests of the family as a 
whole. 


What is a children’s librarian? We 
are not now speaking of certification, 
or examinations, of graded service, of 
library school courses. Back of all 
these things is the personality which 
alone determines whether or not is 
really a children’s librarian. On this 
ground persons such as the Secretaries 
of the A. L. A., the Secretary of the 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, the Director of the Illinois 
Library School, the heads of city li- 
braries, the many librarians of smaller 
libraries lacking a specially trained 
children’s librarian may be counted 
Just as truly as if they were spending 
their days furnishing Grimm’s Fairy 
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Tales and Robinson Crusoe to in- 
satiable crowds of children. 

What is a children’s librarian? A 
children’s librarian is any librarian 
who believes that work with children 
is worth while. Here is the state- 
ment of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, as printed on the front page 
of the June, 1921, Wisconsin Bulletin: 


“No other part of your library 
work is more productive of returns 
than your work for the children. No 
other investment will so extend your 
service to the home and into the years 
to come. For many children only the 
public library can introduce them to 
the best of literature, only books and 
the love of good reading, early in- 
stilled and long fostered, can counter- 
act some of the weakening influences 
of the times.” 


A children’s librarian is, first of all, 
a librarian whose vision of library 
work with children as an integral part 
of library work as a whole and as an 
educational movement is clear and 
compelling. It is largely a question of 
seeing. A “far sight” of problems 
close at hand transforms a library 
worker into a real children’s librarian. 


What is a children’s librarian? <A 
children’s librarian is a librarian who 
can see through and beyond the every- 
day annoyances of shuffling feet, 
hands none too clean, some noise, 
some mischief, and can visualize the 
meaning of the open library and the 
open book, as every child enters the 
door to find for himself hidden treas- 
ure, to embark on his own voyage of 
discovery. 


What is a children’s librarian? One 
whose interest in children is warm, 
human, and permanent, one who can 
meet them naturally, with neither con- 
descension nor patronage, yet with the 
authority to win from them respect. 
One of my staff suggests that to a 
child, a children’s librarian is some- 
one who is willing to listen to him and 
to help him find what he wants, while 
the others simply tell him to “Go into 
the children’s room,” “Do not stay in 
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the stacks,” “Move away from the 
desk.” There are libraries in which 
all members of the staff qualify ac- 
cording to this test. Not that the child 
would recognize his friend in the li- 
brary by our accustomed name. To 
him, whether he lives East or West, 
she is the “library teacher.” He gives 
to his friend the title we have not 
claimed. 

A children’s librarian has a sense 
of proportion. She views the library 
as a whole, and does not desire the 
development of one department at 
the expense of another. She shares 
in what ever the library undertakes. 


A children’s librarian is interested 
in all work with children. She is in 
close touch with the schools of her 
community and is conversant with the 
general educational tendencies of the 
day. She also knows well the work 
of Sunday schools, of Boy Scout 
patrols, of the Junior Red Cross, and 
of any and all organizations repre- 
sented in her community. She is ac- 
quainted with settlement workers, 
with probation officers, and with all 
leaders of boys and girls. 

A children’s librarian has the pro- 
fessional spirit. She is a member of 
the American Library Association and 
therefore of the Children’s Librarians 
Section. She also supports her State 
Association. She reads the library 
periodicals, so that she is familiar 
with events in the library world, 
especially with those in her chosen 
field. She studies, and sometimes 
copies, what others are doing, but she 
also initiates plans of her own. 

A children’s librarian is sincerely 
interested in children’s literature. 
Now and then we hear that we child- 
ren’s librarians are narrow, that we 
are in a rut, that our constant read- 
ing of so-called “juvenile literature” 
is having a deplorable effect on us. 
It is easy to fall into a rut. Perhaps 
some of us have done so. It is easier 
to notice that others have fallen in. 
Have you ever looked over a rut’s 
edge with a feeling of pity for the 
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unfortunates below only to view your 
own face as in a mirror? 


A good way to avoid ruts is to 
travel on well-made roads, even to 
make them for ourselves. Road- 
building is more satisfying than climb- 
ing out of ruts, and is of help to 
others, too. It demands a survey of 
the route, application of technical 
knowledge in overcoming difficulties 
of construction and a vision of the 
part the road will play in the lives of 
human beings. A children’s librarian 
has the constructive instinct. 


Therefore, she plans her reading on 
broad lines. First and last, she reads 
for pleasure, for pure enjoyment. 
That is one of the things she wants to 
make it possbile for others to do. 
She knows at least a few of the note- 
worthy books of each year. She 
keeps herself informed of the affairs 
of the world. She reads the litera- 
ture of education—not only books, but 
articles appearing in both educational 
and ‘general periodicals. She does 
this not only that she may appreciate 
what the schools of America are at- 
tempting and are doing, but that she 
may relate her own work to the edu- 
cational movement as a whole. She 
takes pleasure in her own professional 
literature. She may choose a subject 
which has no connection with her pro- 
fession, and may make herself 
familiar with it and with its literature, 
in this and in her pleasure reading 
finding an escape from the pressure 
of things too close at hand. She 
reads books, magazines, newspapers. 
Her reading interests are wide. She 
values the possession of a discriminat- 
ing taste. 


This does not preclude a genuine 


interest in books for children.  In- 
deed, without it, a children’s librarian 
is unable to distinguish the book of 
real merit from the mediocre volume. 
With it, she need not fear the “rut 
of juvenile literature. The best books 
for children are nearly all for child- 
ren of all ages, little and big, and are 
satisfying to the lover of literature. 
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The children’s librarian knows these 
best books, and by reading them, 
gains pleasure for herself and the 
ability to introduce them to children 
intelligently. Sidney Lanier’s edition 
of the Malory text illustrated by 
Wyeth and published as the Boy’s 
King Arthur, and Howard Pyle’s 
marvelous story of the days of chiv- 
alry, Men or iron, are, for example, 
only to be found on the broad high- 
way. Only little, insignificant, thin 
books slip into ruts. 


Reading of the best books for child- 
ren helps the children’s librarian to 
keep her standards high. It cannot 
be done by the reading of popular 
fiction and new “juveniles.” A work- 
ing knowledge of the merely useful 
books is more easily secured, but does 
not take the place of a real apprecia- 
tion of those of more permanent 
value. 


The children’s librarian studies her 
collection of children’s books. She 
is not afraid to “weed.” She accepts 
gifts of books with the provision that 
she may dispose of them as the li- 
brary may deem best. She is careful 
not to replace books which are merely 
“harmless,” for she looks upon them 
as weeds which choke out things of 
real worth. She builds her book col- 
lection thoughtfully and steadily, even 
if slowly, so that each year she is 
satisfied that it is better rounded. 

She considers, first of all, books of 
enduring worth without which no 
children’s room is well furnished. She 
then adds readable titles for boys and 
girls which have positive rather than 
negative value, studying the reading 
interests of her constituents, trying 
to satisfy them and at the same time 
to develop a wider reading taste. She 
buys books for the littlest children, 
avoiding the trivial, and emphasizing 
those written with the simplicity 
which marks true art. She buys 
imaginative literature of the highest 
quality, both folk tale and modern 
wonder story. She searches for a 
variety of settings in buying fiction 
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for older boys and girls. She thus 
arranges, for instance, a gallery of 
pictures of home life in various parts 
of our own country and in other 
lands. She offers to children stories 
of school life, of pioneer days, of In- 
dian life, of Western exploration, 
stories which illumine the pages of 
history. She turns aside from the 
product of the fiction factory. She 
realizes the dreariness of most of the 
series of books for children and re- 
fuses to waste money upon them or to 
permit them to stand upon her shelves. 
She offers alluringly the artistic tale 
instead of the machine-made narra- 
tive. 

She remembers the affection of 
little children for Mother Goose and 
the simplest of verse, and invites a con- 
tinuance of interest in rhythmic 
beauty by making available volumes 
of great poetry which children may 
enjoy, as well as some of the best 
verse written especially for them. 
Burton Stevenson’s Home book of 
verse for young folks and Walter de 
la Mare’s Peacock pie are noteworthy 
examples of the two types. 

She is careful to buy books about 
America for children of all ages, 
using a few textbooks, but preferring 
for library usage those which present 
our country’s story in fascinating nar- 
rative and picturesque description. 
She scrutinizes thoughtfully fiction 
relating to United States history, re- 
jecting books in which she finds the 
treatment to be sensational and dis- 
proportionate. 

She takes pleasure in the compar- 
ative wealth of biography written for 
children. Boys and girls read eagerly 
about our country’s heroes. The 
children’s librarian endeavors to inter- 
est them also in the acquaintance with 
great characters of all time, aiding 
thus in building a barrier against that 
provincialism of which we, as Ameri- 
cans, are accused. Perhaps no other 
class of books offers such an oppor- 
tunity to implant in children’s minds 
the idea of world citizenship. Amer- 
ica and America’s children need now 
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more than ever to know the great law- 
givers, the great statesmen, the great- 
hearted lovers of mankind whose high 
hopes and lofty endeavors have placed 
them upon the world’s roll of honor. 
Law, loyalty, devotion, sacrifice, are 
written large in the lives of men 
whose deeds live after them and 
whose influence can be felt between 
the covers of many a book. 

The children’s librarian is also of 
a practical turn of mind. She helps 
boys who want to know the A. B. C. 
of electricity and how to build model 
aeroplanes, to find simple, yet accu- 
rate books on these subjects. In fact 
the literature of information is select- 
ed by her with the greatest care, and 
books no longer useful are ruthlessly 
discarded. If she is an expert in 
choosing scientific books for children 
she may work independently, but if 
not, she will be happy to find such an 
authoritative list as that published in 
the Pratt Institute Free Library Quar- 
terly Booklist, Summer, 1921. This 
is a selection of books in general sci- 
ence for young people and others 
young in scientific knowledge. 

As she thus studies the natural and 
varied reading tastes of boys and 
girls, plans to satisfy them and to 
utilize the power of attraction of new 
and alluring types of reading, she asks 
herself, How shall I know what books 
to buy? 

The children’s librarian who is not 
able to examine new titles before pur- 
chase will consult the best catalogues 
and lists, balancing one against the 
other, and determining wisely how to 
spend the money at her disposal. 

She will, for instance, keep on her 
desk a copy of Fay and Eaton’s Use 
of Books and Libraries. She will 
study this for its presentation of the 
principles of book selection as well as 
for its discussion of types of books, 
and she will find much help in its lists 
of suggested titles. The purchase list 
of books for boys and girls published 
by Miss Bertha Mahony, director of 
‘the Bookshop for boys and girls in 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
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trial Union of Boston will also be of 
real help to her. Miss Effie L. Power’s 
lists of stories and programs for story 
hours will indicate to her not only best 
stories to tell to children of different 
ages, but best books of folk-lore and 
best versions of epic and hero tales, 
This is published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company, from whom may be se- 
cured two discriminating lists com- 
piled by the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary: Seventy-five books of adven- 
ture and Eighty tales of valor and 
romance. The St. Louis Public Li- 
brary list of books for older girls, 
compiled by Miss Power, is of simi- 
lar high standard. 

This is enough for a children’s li- 
brarian to begin with. Current pub- 
lications for children are not so im- 
portant as new books for adults, and 
the children’s librarian will make 
haste slowly in buying them. She will 
study the list of children’s books for 
small libraries as given in the Book- 
list, to which it is taken for granted 
she is a subscriber. If possible, she 
will compare this short list for small 
libraries with the entries of children’s 
books in the Bulletins of such insti- 
tutions as the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and the Cleveland Public 
Library, and after reading the anno- 
tations will choose those most neces- 
sary for her own library. She will 
thus put something of herself into the 
selection of books, even though she is 
unable to examine them personally. 
She will always consider, first of all, 
whether another copy of a standard 
book is not to be preferred to a new 
title, but she will, at the same time, 
be wide awake to a really fine vol- 
ume, whose recommendation is new- 
ness plus. She will, for instance, be 
particularly pleased just now to find 
that rare thing, a delightful book for 
older girls, in Dr. Tam O’Shanter, by 
Mabel L. Robinson, and to place on 
the “500 shelf” Mr. Schuyler Math- 
ews’s authoritive and beautiful book 
of birds for young people. 

The children’s librarian will further 
study literature for children through 
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the medium of the new Catalog of 
books in the Children’s Department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
with its fine annotations and its ana- 
lytical index which indicates material 
on all sorts of subjects which may be 
tucked away in a few pages in some 
unsuspected volume. She will also 
find of value the Children’s catalog 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. Unless she is in a very small 
library she will prefer to use the larg- 
est edition, that of 3500 titles, which 
with the new supplement soon to ap- 
pear, may also be used in teaching 
children the arrangement of a diction- 
ary catalog. She will use neither of 
the catalogs as guides for first pur- 
chase, but as reference aids which give 
to both children’s librarian and to 
child the maximum of help for the 
minimum expenditure. It is even pos- 
sible to check one of these to indicate 
books in a particular library, saving 
time in the cataloging of children’s 
books and giving the children’s librar- 
ian more time for reading and for per- 
sonal work. She will read what her 
fellow workers say about particular 
books in the library periodicals. 


The children’s librarian will want 
to have at hand as a first book to be 
recommended to mothers, Miss Clara 
W. Hunt’s What shall we read to 
the children ?—a practical and delight- 
ful discussion of especial help in 
choosing books for little children. 
Later she will add to her small pro- 
fessional library Miss Annie Carroll 
Moore’s Roads to childhood, which 
she will enjoy for its own sake as well 
as for its exposition of literary values. 
If she wishes to further study the sub- 
ject she will find help in Miss Frances 
J. Olcott’s Children’s reading, Mr. 
Walter Taylor Field’s Fingerposts to 
children’s reading and Mr. Montrose 
J. Moses’ Children’s books and read- 
ing. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that no amount of reading of 
books and articles about children’s 
reading will take the place of first 
hand appreciation of the books them- 
selves. A children’s librarian must 
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know how to answer the child’s ques- 
tion, Is this a good book? with more 
than a monosyllable. 


It is in this contact with the indi- 
vidual child that library work with 
children has its supreme value. Cut 
and dried methods of recommending 
books for certain classes or certain 
ages of children are to be avoided as 
far as possible. The danger of “read- 
ing for credit” and kindred schemes 
is that they do not take variations of 
taste and of interest sufficiently into 
account. Certain books belong to all 
children, to be sure, but they are more 
apt to possess them in their entirety 
if they themselves make them their 
own. The open shelf with the best 
books in good editions, and a truly 
wise children’s librarian as the chil- 
dren’s friend carry farthest in depth 
of influence. 


Some children’s librarians will tell 
stories. No one can tell a story who 
does not enjoy the story for its own 
sake. Children, the severest of critics, 
resent instantly the artificial pose of 
a story-teller who does not believe in 
what she is saying. Story-telling can 
be studied. Selection, adaptation, or- 
ganization, use of voice, arrangement 
of story hour groups, are all import- 
ant, but just as personality must de- 
termine whether or not one is a chil- 
dren’s librarian, so must native abil- 
ity and genuine interest underlie all 
story-telling to children. Most real 
children’s librarians have this ability 
to a greater or lesser degree. They 
know that to “say” a story simply, 
directly, to relate it as if one were 
really seeing its pictures and watching 
the action of the various characters is 
to hold in a marvelous way the atten- 
tion of children because one is mak- 
ing them see the story, too. No book 
illustration, however beautiful, no 
screen production, can equal the pic- 
tures seen by listeners as the tale un- 
folds, for each one makes his own 
picture book. We must not forget 
that this is one way to change the 
hopeless monotony and dullness of 
many children’s lives. To see with 
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the mind as well as with the eye is to 
be able to bring light and beauty into 
many a dark place. 

The children’s librarian who tells 
stories will study, first of all, Sara 
Cone Bryant’s How to tell stories to 
children. This is the best known vol- 
ume on story-telling and has not been 
superseded in the sixteen years since 
it first appeared. She will supplement 
this with Miss Marie Shedlock’s Art 
of the story-teller, in which she will 
find help in meeting difficulties which 
confront every novice in the art. The 
best help in choosing individual stor- 
ies in the best versions and in planning 
programs of stories for the older chil- 
dren is to be had from Miss Power’s 
list, already mentioned. Other useful 
volumes are Edna Lyman’s Story- 
telling, What to tell and how to tell it, 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton’s 


Telling Bible stories, and Miss Laura 
Kready’s Study of fairy tales. The 
last mentioned title is especially worth 


thorough study. 

A children’s librarian who can, 
then, will tell stories to children. She 
will not be frightened by the thought 
that story-telling is a truly great art. 
She will, rather, take pleasure in 
sharing the rewards which come to a 
sincere story-teller. The tribute of 
shining eyes, of drawn breath, of 
quiet falling over a noisy, restless 
group of children is paid to the teller 
of the tale as well as in a greater de- 
gree to the story as interpreted by her. 
A real story-teller will choose only 
strong and beautiful tales, those true 
in the highest sense of the word, those 
which have the power to enrich the 
child through growth of experience 
and enlargement of the power of ap- 
preciation. 

A children’s librarian will find other 
ways of interesting groups of children 
in the best books. She may read 
aloud informally, she may organize 
clubs for boys and girls. She will 
visit school rooms to know what the 
library should do to cooperate most 
wisely with the teacher. When she 
does this she may invite the children 
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to come to the library for books, or 
she may tell them a story, or she may 
talk to them for a few moments on 
some topic of common interest to 
school and library. 


A children’s librarian is interested 
in children’s reading at home. She 
knows that no public library children’s 
room can take the place of a- small 
collection of best-loved volumes which 
are a child’s very own. She is, there- 
fore, interested in Children’s Book 
Week and all that it represents. She 
not only knows how to suggest to 
prospective purchasers of children’s 
books titles suitable for children of 
different ages and varying tastes, but 
she will so cooperate with those who 
are advocating more books in the 
home that she will help the 
book dealers in her home community 
to sell the best books for children. 
It is not enough merely to recommend 
a fine book. It must be recommended 
with the knowledge that it will be pos- 
sible for Johnny’s mother or Mary’s 
aunt to buy it with the least possible 
effort. If a children’s librarian is a 
real specialist in children’s literature 
she will find more than she can do in 
thus sharing her knowledge of how 
to buy books. 

After all, a children’s librarian can 
do more for herself than anyone else. 
Real sympathy with children, an un- 
derstanding of their desires and of 
their needs, and a determination to 
win for one’s self the necessary train- 
ing are the prime factors in the case. 

The situation reminds one of the 
Contributor’s Column story of the 
question asked by a student who care- 
fully noted the statement that Amy 
Lowell is, perhaps, at the head of the 
school of free verse in this country. 
“Amy Lowell”, she jotted down, 
“school of free verse”. Then she 
looked up. “And where is this school 
located ?” she asked. 

The school of children’s librarian- 
ship is, it is agreed, located in Amer- 
ica. Its classrooms are in the many 
public libraries scattered from one 
ocean to the other. Its students usual- 
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ly desire, however, to take special 
courses, Freshman or post-graduate, 
in some of the recognized library 
schools, especially in the Carnegie Li- 
brary School at Pittsburgh or in the 
special department of the Western 
Reserve Library School which offers 
training for library work with chil- 
dren. A special course is worth while 
for any children’s librarian, or for 
anyone intending to enter the pro- 
fession. No one who can should fail 
to take advantage of this formal train- 
ing, for nothing less than the best 
possible preparation, whatever that 
may be in the individual case, will 
satisfy a real children’s librarian. 

Opportunity? Yes, this is an un- 
dercrowded profession. Service to 
society? Yes, witness the throngs of 
children who claim the library as their 
own. Rewards? The joy of giving 
to children a portion of the happiness 
which should be childhood’s own and 
of knowing that this happiness need 
not be merely a memory but may be 
carried over into adult life, making it 
fuller and deeper. 

Pearson, in his recent book on The 
teacher, says that the teacher’s profes- 
sional attitude is attested by his esti- 


‘mate of the work of teaching. It is 


also our own estimate of our own 
work which makes it what it is. A 
real children’s librarian believes in 
her work. 


The children’s librarian does exist, 
although at times those of us who are 
responsible for the administration of 
children’s departments are inclined to 
think that she has an elusive person- 
ality. You will find her in all parts 
of Illinois, just as you will find her 
in every state which is truly alive to 
the possibilities of public library work. 

It is true that a children’s librarian 
should be “all things” to all children, 
all parents, all teachers. But the 
bigness of the work need not be a 
discouragement to any individual. Her 
all is merely all that she can do. Val- 
ues are not measured in figures. 
Much is demanded of a children’s li- 
brarian, but it must never be forgotten 
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that, after all, she is not a paragon, 
she is a real human being. And, 
above everything else—to quote one 
children’s librarian who heard me 
make this remark—“If she _ isn’t, 
Beware!” 


Trustees Section. 


That it is the clear duty of the li- 
brary trustees to represent the library 
before the City Council was one of 
the points established in the trustees’ 
section held in the Physics Laboratory 
on the afternoon of the 12th. The 
argument was developed by Dr. A. E. 
MacGalliard, of Granite City, who 
told how the trustees there had inter- 
ested the Council. 

In reply to questions it was learned 
that some of the libraries had never 
invited members of the Council to in- 
spect the building. Others not only 
held such inspection, but had sought 
actively to interest the Council in the 
work and needs of the library. Some 
libraries made a monthly financial re- 
port to the Council and some did not. 

Much interest was attached to the 
subject handled by Mr. John B. Wall- 
bridge, of Hoopeston, who spoke upon 
the “Relations of the Trustees and the 
Librarian”. Mr. Wallbridge believed 
that both could work in harmony if 
tact were employed. 

Discussions brought out the fact 
that embarrassment has arisen in some 
libraries because the functions of the 
librarian and trustees are not fully 
defined. Complaint was made that 
in one library the librarian usurped 
the prerogatives of book selection. In 
reply to this it was asserted that an 
alert book committee could be a check 
on the librarian if it did something 
more than formally approve the li- 
brarian’s list. Most of the trustees 
indicated that they were given to sug- 
gesting books. Trustees were advised 
that a librarian is a trained expert 
who is responsible to the Board for 
the conduct of the library. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that she should have 
such facilities to work with as the 
Board can afford, and since she is the 
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one to use these she should be con- 
sulted on the matter of purchasing of 
furniture and other equipment. 

An illuminating talk upon the 
county library was given by Chairman 
Luther E. Robinson of Monmouth, 
on the Warren County Library, which 
is functioning successfully, and rapid- 
ly extending its branches. Professor 
Robinson said that he was getting fine 
cooperation from the Board of Super- 
visors, members of which have ac- 
companied him into rural communities 
to help him set up branches. The 
work has gone far enough to indicate 
that the county library can be made 
a success under the present law. 


Mr. W. F. Hardy of the Decatur 
Public Library Board, who presided, 
advised the male trustees that it was 
largely incumbent upon them to make 
the library attractive to business men, 
declaring that it would be well for 
them to find out what buisness men 
were reading or what it was that kept 
them away from the library. Mr. 
Hardy suggested that the atmosphere 
of the average small town library, 
which is in the hands of women, was 
not calculated to appeal particularly 
to men who, when they read, like club 
comforts. 


College and Reference Round Table. 


The College and reference round 
table, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Theodore Wesley Koch of North- 
western University Library, and Ed- 
ward D. Tweedell of the John Crerar 
Library, was called to order at 10:00 
A. M. Thursday by Dr. Koch, there 
being in attendance about 110 librar- 
ians. 

Miss Amanda Filattery, of the Cata- 
logue Department of the University 
of Illinois Library, was introduced by 
Dr. Koch as the first speaker, her 
topic being announced as “The mak- 
ing of a dictionary”. Miss Flattery, 
who was employed for more than a 
year as a definer on the Staff of the 
Standard Dictionary, outlined in a 
necessarily brief, but extremely inter- 
esting manner the scholarly organiza- 
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tion necessary for the making of a 
modern authoritative dictionary. 

The New Standard Dictionary was 
a cooperative undertaking, the finished 
product combining the labor of more 
than 250 consulting scholars and an 
office force of 75 persons. The first 
edition contained 280,000 words, those 
being culled from more than 300,000 
and totaling 55,000 more than ap- 
peared in the first Century Dictionary, 
The first dictionary of the English 
language, appearing in 1604, con- 
tained 3,000 words; the new Oxford 
Dictionary, the largest undertaking of 
its kind, though as yet incomplete, has 
more than five million illustrative 
quotations, which, considering that 
the average person’s vocabulary con- 
sists of 1,500 words, should be suf- 
ficient. 


The organization of the Staff neces- 
sary for a large dictionary runs from 
the editor-in-chief down through the 
managing editor, definers, revisers 
and quotation editors to the consult- 
ing experts. Each word to be defined 
is given twenty-five cards tied to- 
gether, on which the various defini- 
tions and quotations appear. Each 
definition must be compared with 
those of other dictionaries, so that no 
copyrights are infringed upon, brevity 
and conciseness must be preserved 
and personal bias eliminated. When, 
after many revisions, the matter is 
set up in type, proof is mailed to the 
consulting experts all over the world 
and their O. K. noted. Some idea as 
to the magnitude of the undertaking 
may be gained from the fact that the 
New Standard Dictionary cost more 
than $1,100,000 before a copy was 
sold. 


In the discussion which followed 
Dr. Koch read a letter from the Mer- 
riam Company, stating that no new 
edition of the New International was 
contemplated, though a_ twelve-page 
supplement containing new words was 
being inserted in the current editions, 
of which there are two, the ordinary 
trade edition, which is sold by deal- 
ers, and the reference history edition, 
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sold by canvassers. The reference 
history edition is made from the same 
plates, but contains a historical sup- 
plement, edited by A. B. Hart. 

Miss Alice Johnson, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library Reference De- 
partment, next discussed the use of 
vertical files in reference work. Ver- 
tical files are made necessary by the 
call for current material, clippings, 
pamphlets, etc., which are wanted in 
a hurry, but which ordinarily are not 
of sufficient permanent value to pay 
for cataloging. These are filed in the 
large size envelope, Globe Wernicke 
662, open at the top and reinforced 
with linen sides and are kept in a Li- 
brary Bureau 6210 case. They are 
filed by the subject headings as used 
in the Readers’ Guide, as the students 
in the University are trained to use 
this reference tool. “See” and “See 
Slip” headings are used and a typed 
list of all headings is kept at the ref- 
erence desk. A lock on the filing cab- 
inet has been found necessary and the 


envelopes are allowed to go out of the 
building only at night, as reference 


books. Periodically the files are 
weeded out and thus kept for current 
use. 


In the following discussion most of 
the librarians seemed to think the 
large manilla envelope preferable to 
the small and also that some reference 
to this material should be placed in 
the card catalogue. The Ryerson Li- 
brary, of the Chicago Art Institute, 
uses a yellow card in the card cata- 
logue to refer to the reference file. 
Mr. Roden, of the Chicago Public 
Library, objected to the use of the 
Readers’ Guide headings in place of 
the L. C. headings in the card cata- 
logue, on the grounds of unnecessar- 
ily duplicated work and confusion. 


Miss Margaret Hutchins, of the 
University of Illinois Library Refer- 
ence Department, next discussed 
briefly some of the newer reference 
books of general interest. Included 
were the American Supplement to 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, being 
Volume 6 of the entire work. This 
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contains a chronological register of 
American musical history, but Dr. 
Koch has been told that little new ma- 
terial is given. The International 


.Who’s Who in Music is the best of 


its kind. Other books mentioned were 
Hassall’s European History, chrono- 
logically arranged; H. G. T. Cannon’s 
Bibliography of Industrial Efficiency 
and Factory Management; the new 
edition of Severance’s Guide to 
Periodicals; Who’s Who, 1897-1916; 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Bibliography of Aero- 
nautics, 1909-1916 ; Spence’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Occultism; Athena and the 
Index generalis, as possible substitutes 
for the Minerva Jahrbuch; a Poly- 
glot Dictionary in Eight Languages; 
a Bibliography of Boy Life, from the 
Association Press, and some Atlases, 
among which was a loose-leaf Atlas 
of the World, sold by Sears Roebuck, 
which is fairly satisfactory and cheap. 

Mr. Tweedell mentioned some ad- 
ditional yearbooks which he _ had 
found useful, including the New Rus 
(a dictionary of people engaged in the 
rural uplift service); E. M. F., for 
the electrical industries ; and the cata- 
logue issued by the Chemical Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Tweedell then described the 
method which the John Crerar Li- 
brary uses in keeping its files of State 
Documents*up to date. Documents 
are checked on a large form sheet, 
with places to note first, second and 
third request for missing numbers. 
The first two requests are well-worded 
form post cards, with a reply form 
attached; the third request is a per- 
sonal letter from the librarian. A 
necessary tool in this work is the 
Monthly List of State Publications, 
issued by the Library of Congress. 
In the discussion the sliding card by 
which the University of Illinois Li- 
brary automatically learns of missing 
numbers of periodicals was men- 
tioned. 


Mr. Schenk, Law Librarian of the 
University of Chicago, next gave in 
detail the features of the rental col- 
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lections in use at that University. 
Owing to the large amount of collat- 
eral reading required in some courses, 
the call for certain books was so 
heavy as to be a serious drain on the 
Library book funds. On the other 
hand, the books usually cost more 
than the students were willing to pay 
and they, therefore, did not purchase 
them. Mr. Manchester, who has 
since gone to Kansas to be Librarian 
of the State University, conceived the 
idea of a rental collection to satisfy 
part of the demand for these books, 
and as the Library had no fund for 
their purchase a loan was negotiated 
and several sets of collateral reading 
books for use in history and political 
science courses were bought. These 
are rented to students at about 25% 
of their cost each quarter (corres- 
ponding to the usual semester). It 
is calculated that this will cover the 
cost of the books by the time they are 
worn out or superseded, no overhead 
being charged. Courses with a fairly 
constant demand for certain specified 
books are selected, and the instructor 
agrees to use the books purchased for 
a reasonable number of quarters, with 
the result that so far the scheme has 
been successful. Only complete sets 
are rented, with the exception that 
during quarters when the course for 
which the books were purchased is 
not given, single volumes may be 
rented for use in other courses when 
requested. 


In the discussion following Mr. 
Roden stated that he thought it would 
be a good thing to inaugurate the same 
system at the Chicago Public Library 
for books used in night school cour- 
ses. He then described the way in 
which Chicago treats its reference 
problems. Newspapers are now 
placed in the large corridor on the 
first floor, near the door, thus allev- 
iating to a large extent the pest of 
time-killing tramps who use the li- 
brary only as a refuge from cold 
weather. Casual readers and students 
are completely separated and all the 


reference facilities are concentrated 
on one floor, though it may later be 
necessary to separate these into de- 
partments. In closing, Mr. Roden 
stated as his opinion that many out of 
town libraries were unreasonable in 
their requests for inter-library loans, 
Though Chicago does not support its 
library for the purpose of ministering 
to the wants of non-residents, the li- 
brary is always glad to answer calls 
for specific books when they are avail- 
able. However, requests for what 
Mr. Roden calls “mail order service,” 
that is blanket requests for material 
on certain subjects, which entail much 
reference work on the part of the 
Staff, are unreasonable. Many of 
these requests are couched in imperti- 
nent terms, in addition to asking for 
unreasonable service. 


General Library Problems. 


The General Library problems sec- 
tion was presided over by Miss Helen 
A. Bagley of Oak Park. 

She called on Miss Vera Snook to 
tell of her experience in extension 
work in the factories of Ottawa. 
Miss Snook said that reading contests, 
posters, parties, and motion picture 
shows held in the library brought the 
children to the books. She often vis- 
ited the factories and kept books on 
deposit there. She used window dis- 
plays and published book lists and 
had well known business men write 
reviews for the books of current in- 
terest. These were published in the 
newspapers. 

Miss Kratz of Champaign dis- 
cussed binding problems. She sug- 
gested that the mending table should 
be near the delivery desk so_ that 
small repairs could be easily and 
quickly made. Miss Grear of Anna 
told how she bound her own period- 
icals by a very simple and inexpensive 
method. 

Miss Reiley of Cicero told of some 
effective publicity methods she had 
used such as speaking to the children 
of the schools twice a year, helping 
women’s clubs prepare programs, pub- 
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lishing articles and booklists in the 
newspapers and displaying posters in 
shop windows. 

Miss Osmotherly of Wilmette said 
that she had been successful in 
popularizing non-fiction by a constant 
display of new books, effective post- 
ers, book notes in the newspapers, 
placing non-fiction on convenient well 
lighted shelves and giving fiction the 
less prominent place. 

Miss Turner of Kewanee read the 
following paper on, “Teaching the 
Use of the Library to the Public:” 

“The term, ‘teaching the use of the 
library’ has been used in the litera- 
ture of library economy, for the most 
part, to refer to plans for teaching 
pupils of elementary and secondary 
school age, while little attention has 
been paid to the education of the 
general public along these lines. 

It is true that when the program 
of the National and State Committees 
of the American Library Association 
on education and the Library Commit- 
tees of the National Educational As- 
sociation have been generally adopted, 
we shall nave a public well trained in 
the use of books and libraries. But, 
until that time comes, it will still be 
necessary for us to lead the inquiring 
patron to the card catalogue and ex- 
plain apologetically that this is the 
only catalogue ~we have. We shall 
continue to amaze an unenlightened 
public by our superior cleverness, 
when we trace for them in two min- 
utes that article in back numbers of 
the Ladies Home Journal in search 
of which they spent one entire morn- 
ing in the attic, or when that elusive 
poem by Samuel Walter Foss ap- 
pears as by magic from between the 
pages of Granger. Until that day 
dawns there will remain teachers and 
club women to whom the index is in- 
deed the last part of the book and 
therefore to be disregarded and 
legions of others to whom the sim- 
plest cross reference and the identity 
of ‘ibid’ will be forever a mystery. 

ur patrons may be divided into 
two classes—those who know how to 
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handle books and those who do not. 
One man may spend an hour in 
search of information, which a knowl- 
edge of some common reference book 
would have given him in a few min- 
utes and this is typical of the loss and 
gain both to patron and staff, which 
goes on in our libraries every day. 


If the library is to be an ‘integral 
part of the public education,’ the ‘true 
university of the people,’ a ‘laboratory 
for the working out of ideas and 
ideals,’ or, as someone expressed it, 
‘a tool house,’ some opportunity must 
be given the people to get a knowledge 
of tools and working methods. 


Surely an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the different parts of a book, 
common bibliographical terms and 
abbreviations, some knowledge of the 
use of the card catalogue and scheme 
of classification, the Readers’ Guide, 
year books, etc., would be of greatest 
practical value. 


In view of these things would it not 
be possible for us to include with our 
multitudinous opportunities for co- 
operation and service a program for 
teaching the use of the library, to the 
end that it will be easier for our pat- 
rons to help themselves, that they will 
feel more at home in the library, and 
that this new familiarity will breed an 
added affection and feeling of owner- 
ship for the institution. In many in- 
stances this program can be worked 
out in connection with the regular 
routine. 

The first requisite, if we would 
teach the use of the library, is a well 
marked library. The printed placards 
bearing an explanation of the Decimal 
Classification are, when placed at the 
end of stacks or open shelves, an ex- 
cellent beginning. These should be 
followed by liberal allowance of shelf 
markers, which contain class number 
and name. A card for each ten main 
subdivisions of classes is not too many. 
Some subject requires more than 
others. Metal holders with a cellu- 
loid cover to protect from dust make 
neat and permanent markers, barring 
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the activity of an occasional souvenir 
collector. 

Again, there is the poster telling 
‘How to Use This Library,’ to be 
placed on top of the case, as well as 
facsimiles, one or more of which may 
be placed in each tray. A liberal sup- 
ply of guide cards further serves our 
purpose. The installation of such 
aids, any of which may be obtained 
through the library supply houses, is 
sure to lead to a growing intimacy 
between the public and the catalogue. 
Even the reference room may be 
marked. Beside the Readers’ Guide 
should be placed a list (preferably 
framed) of the bound magazines in 
the library, together with an explana- 
tion of the way they are shelved. 

A second essential is the keen reali- 
zation of the value of one person 
taught. Just as the most effectual 
publicity for the library comes 
through the friends made for it, one 
by one, by personal contact, so one 
person taught will mean many others 
to whom the technique is less of a 
mystery, because experience has 
shown that there is considerable fra- 
ternizing between borrowers when 
they are together in the open stacks 
or before unattended reference desks. 
Of course individual instruction for 
every borrower would be impossible, 
but the small library offers many op- 
portunities, which, if taken advantage 
of, are sure to lead to more trained 
users. 

Can we do anything to train 
groups? <A number of years ago a 
Kewanee librarian issued a booklet on 
‘How to Use the Library.’ It con- 
tained, first, information on how to 
obtain a card. This section was fol- 
lowed by another telling how to use 
the catalogue and find books on the 
shelves; this in turn by a short de- 
scription of the resources of the refer- 
ence room. 

Another librarian one winter gave 
a course in children’s literature as 
part of the regular work, the class 
meeting once each week. This was 
indeed teaching mothers and teachers 
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to use the children’s room to best 
advantage. Her experience with that 
class led her to believe that a course 
in the use of reference books would 
be equally well received. 

Most of us have each year from one 
to half a dozen or more study clubs 
asking for advice on topics for study, 
Why not include use of books and 
libraries. An outline suitable for 
clubs could be worked out along lines 
similar to the work with high schools, 
If such an outline contained a study 
of those periodicals giving reliable in- 
formation concerning new books it 
would add to its popularity. 

If the librarian has as one of the 
aims for the year’s work, ‘more 
knowledge as to the use of the library 
on the part of the public’ she can 
build the talks, which she has an 
opportunity to give around _ that 
thought. In towns where the Y. W. 
C. A. and other welfare organizations 
provide classes for business girls a 
class in the use of books and libraries 
might be welcomed, especially if the 
library furnished a teacher. The 
members of the staff who was teach- 
ing the high school classes might 
carry on this work with little ‘extra 
effort. Would it be practical to make 
some of our more general lectures 
to the apprentice class public or semi- 
public? 

Why not give occasional brief men- 
tion of such standard reference aids 
as Granger, the Readers’ Guide, year 
books, etc., in our daily or weekly 
contributions to the newspapers? 

It seems that such work corres- 
ponds to the routine of the Sunday 
School, as approved to general pub- 
licity of the revival and evangelistic 
campaigns. The latter bring many 
faithful members, but, as is true of 
the church, which derives its most 
useful members from the Sunday 
School, the back bone of our clientele 
would come from those who had the 
more intensive training. 


High School Section. 


The high school libraries’ section of 
the Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
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Library Association met in the new 
library of the University High School 
Wednesday, October 12, with Miss 
Wilma Ponder of the Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, presid- 
ing. About thirty-five high school li- 
brarians and others interested in high 
school work were present. 

The meeting opened with a general 
discussion of some administrative 
problems led by Miss Baldwin. School 
credit for library work and the neces- 
sity of keeping circulation and attend- 
ance statistics received the most at- 
tention. The general opinion seemed 
to be that students should not receive 
credit toward graduation for work 
done in the library unless the work 
was done in a systematic way such as 
usual for library apprentices. All 
agreed that statistics, while seemingly 
unimportant, often are invaluable in 
making out questionnaires or to use 
to show patrons or principals the 
value of the library to the school. 

Miss Sullivan of the J. Sterling 
Morton High School of Cicero led an 
interesting discussion on salaries, pen- 
sions and teachers’ certificates for the 
high school librarian. 

After stating the need of a special 
organization of high school librarians, 
which could be affiliated with the New 
England Association of School Li- 
braries, Miss Edes of La Grange pre- 
sented a constitution for the organiza- 
tion of such an association for IIli- 
nois librarians. The matter was dis- 
cussed but no official action taken. 

Instruction in the use of the library 
to be given high school students and 
by whom, was presented in a very 
interesting way by Miss Carter of 
Oak Park. Miss Carter’s own experi- 
ence has been that it is impossible for 
the librarian to give all the instruction 
with the result that the teachers have 
had to give the work to the freshmen 
from outlines prepared by the librar- 
ian. 

Miss Hadley of the Decatur High 
School had charge of the book selec- 
tion discussion. The following lists 
were indicated as ‘new aids’ for the 
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high school librarian:—(1) History 
in English; (2) Fiction in English 
History; (3) Books for the continu- 
ation school; (4) Recent non-profes- 
sional books for the high school teach- 
ers; (5) Modern poetry for high 
schools. All of these may be pro- 
cured from Miss Mary Davis, Presi- 
dent, New England Association of 
School Libraries, Brookline High 


School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 
The meeting adjourned at four 
o’clock in order that the guests might 
have opportunity to visit points of in- 
terest on the University campus. 


Wednesday Evening. 


The meeting of the I. L. A. on 
Wednesday evening was an especially 
enjoyable one, because of the excel- 
lent program. A trio composed of 
Miss Clare L. Sweeney, Mr. W. D. 
Langley and Mr. Hill opened the pro- 
gram with a very fine number. Miss 
Lansden then introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. Percy Mackaye. 

Mr. Mackaye is living this year at 
Miami University where he holds 
what might be called a literary fellow- 
ship. He explained that he has no 
formal duties in connection with the 
University, but is free to devote his 
time to writing. In connection with 
his writing he spoke of the strange 
feeling the poet has when a poem of 
his is published. Suddenly he said it 
was everywhere, and after it had been 
so long an intimate thing, known only 
to himself, the sensation of its being 
everywhere was very strange. From 
that he went on to state his opinion of 
what the poet should do for his coun- 
try. The function of the poet in 
America is, to his mind, that of an 
interpreter of the background of life. 
The poet should so work over the 
mere potentialities of local American- 
isms that these bits should be devel- 
oped into a living background. 

It was to further this type of writ- 
ing that he himself absorbed some of 
the legendary elements of New Eng- 
land folklore and fashioned them into 
a living whole in his poem Dogtown 
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Common. The poem is of a date a 
little later than the witchcraft period 
about the descendants the witches, who 
still remember much of the old lore 
and practice not a little of it. There 
is no real place called Dogtown Com- 
mon, so Mr. Mackaye said, but it has 
its prototype in a little place near 
Gloucester. 
Dogtown Common. 

Mr. Mackaye, after this brief intro- 
duction, began to read the poem itself. 
The poem opens with a lyric descrip- 
tion of the place and at once a poig- 
nant, haunting note is struck that sets 
the key for the whole story. The 
spirits tap the hollow trees, and very 
far away the witches’ dogs are bark- 
ing. Of all the witches there re- 
mained only old Tammy Younger liv- 
ing far from all godly folk with her 
niece Judy Rhimes. Out in the dark 
woods a group of country girls led 
by Peter Bray and Stephen Lurvey 
were groping toward Tammy’s house 


‘o have their fortunes told. Peter, 
the brawny seaman, fired by his pas- 
sionate love for Judy hurries them on 
and silences one of the girls who slan- 
ders Judy. 

Meanwhile Tammy and Judy sit 
before the fire where Tam is denounc- 


ing John Wharf, the minister. She 
is sure it is his influence that causes 
her weaving to be tangled and cut. 
Judy comforts her and sits dreaming 
by the fire, letting herself slip into 
a tranced state as she watches the 
flames. In this state, a bit of char- 
coal, clutched in her fingers, writes 
the words “It is I—John Wharf”, and 
old Tammy is sure then that her de- 
nunciation of the minister is true and 
that this is his confession. 

Peter, Stephen and the girls come 
trooping in and, while Tam is telling 
fortunes, Peter talks aside to Judy, 
pleading with a passion and coarse- 
ness utterly abhorent to her, for her 
to give him her love. When she can 
elude him no longer, she snatches up 
her candle and commands him to gaze 
in the flames, thus in a way hypno- 
tizing him. 
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It is upon this scene that John 
Wharf opens the door. After the 
rest have slunk away John and Judy 
remain face to face and something 
within the soul of each goes out yearn- 
ingly to the other. 

The poem moves on in waves of 
feeling and of action. After the cli- 
max of each part, the same exquisite 
lyric note of description sounded in 
the opening passages is struck again, 

The story goes on to tell us of the 
love of John and Judy and how he 
tries to lead her from the strange 
maze of unbelief in which he feels 
her soul is snared. He tells her of 
faith, hope and love, but she sees more 
wisely than he, for when he asks her 
to leave old Tammy and save her own 
soul, she tells him that that is not the 
way of love. At the door of her cot- 
tage grows the small gray flower, life 
everlasting, which she gives him for 
symbol. 

When she goes to church she is de- 
nounced as a witch and threatened 
with hanging and so is John for up- 
holding her. At that instant Peter 
comes in on the scene inflamed with 
jealous rage against John. In the con- 
fusion Judy slips out and home to 
Tammy through a drenching rain. 
She stops to gather the rug ravelings 
and to tell Tam she is going to the 
rowan tree where John will find her. 

When John, almost beside himself, 
reaches the cottage he knows what 
has happened and hastens to find the 
shadow that falls across the rowan 
berries. As he kneels there a vision 
of Judy’s pure soul fills the place and 
at his feet blooms the flower, life ever- 
lasting. 

The quiet intensity of feeling, the 
wonderful lyric quality of the verses, 
the interest of the narrative combines 
to make the poem one that gripped 
the heart and imagination of all its 
hearers. Mr. Mackaye’s reading of 
the poem was remarkably fine. Some 
poets read their work as though it 
did not interest them or anyone else, 
but Mr. Mackaye read his in a way 
that made it a vital thing for all who 
heard it. 
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Thursday Morning. 


The Thursday morning meeting 
was called to order promptly at nine 
o’clock, Miss Lansden presiding. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Evans 
of the Decatur Public Library, who 
gave a few minutes talk urging every 
one to become members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, explaining 
the advantages of membership and 
pointing out the help the American 
Library Association can give the in- 
dividual and the library in return the 
individual can give their influence and 
financial help. She commented on the 
fact that the membership in the 
American Library Association for 
Illinois was about 800, while the mem- 
bership in the Illinois Library As- 
sociation was only about 300 and 
urged that this membership in Illinois 
Library Association be increased. 


Mr. Carl Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association, was 
then introduced. He said that in talk- 
ing about the American Library As- 
sociation and libraries he would like 
to make some personal applications 
about what we are doing in the world 
and how the American Library As- 
sociation can help. He spoke of the 
overwhelming demand for the con- 
sideration of library work as educa- 
tion. Universities and professional 
schools were over-crowded so the li- 
braries were feeling this unusual de- 
mand for education in the increased 
demand for books and service. This 
is a very hard financial period for li- 
braries and the people of America are 
not yet convinced of the importance 
of the service that books and librar- 
ies render. In order to get this idea 
across propaganda will be necessary. 
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Librarians must get and keep a vis- 
ion of what ought to be done; we are 
often too busy to have this vision. The 
American Library Association will 
help us by its conferences, its commit- 
tees will set standards in various 
fields and librarians should accept and 
have confidence in the reports of these 
committees. Librarians should pass 
this vision on to the trustees, though 
it sometimes happens that it is the 
trustee that has the vision. The li- 
brary is the real educational institu- 
tion in the community; the schools 
serve only children, while the library 
serves both children and adults. 
American Library Association bulle- 
tins contain notes of interest to trus- 
tees as well as librarians. Vision must 
be passed on to the public and this 
should be through the medium of ser- 
vice. Every successful librarian, 
through her work, furnishes help and 
advertisement to every other librarian 
in the country. Also it is most im- 
portant to avoid showing a lack of 
interest and the libraries must always 
grasp an opportunity for special ser- 
vice. He spoke of the slides on li- 
brary work that the American Library 
Association was collecting, also of two 
scrap books of clippings from the 
Evanston Public Library in its cam- 
paign for support and from the 
Minneapolis Public Library in a simi- 
lar campaign. Librarians should 
never think of a problem as an Ameri- 
can Library Association problem, but 
as a problem to be solved by all the 
librarians working with the American 
Library Association. They should re- 
member that the American Library 
Association is striving to bring library 
activities in close touch with all the 
other social activities. 





BOOK DEBATE. 


Nellie E. Parham, librarian, Withers public library, Bloomington, III. 


This debate deals with individual 
books and Mr. Roden has signified 
a willingness to say a good word 
for Mr. Strachey’s Queen Victoria, 
Moneypenney’s Disraeli, O’Brien’s 
White Shadows and Mystic Isles, 


and Hamsun’s Growth of the soil. 
He found himself caring not quite 
so much for Mr. Wells’ Outlines of 
history and Main Street. I count- 
ered with “The Brimming cup” 
which was not specially to my lik- 
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ing and Mr. Dewey’s Reconstruc- 
tion of philosophy, for which I hold 
a deep and tender affection, and a 
willingness to mention favorably 
Harvey O’Higgins’ “The Secret 
springs.” Swinnerton’s Coquette 
and Veblen’s Engineers and the 
price system were added and the 
Disraeli and O’Brien dropped from 
the list. Any selection would mean 
the omission of countless books 
which in our daily work we are 
bound to consider and concerning 
which there might be two opinions. 


Personally, I have always had a 
liking for Mr. Wells. My acquaint- 
ance, beginning with Tono Bungay 
and the history of Mr. Polly has 
been intermittently renewed thru 
some of his later novels. My confi- 
dence in the trustworthiness of his 
vision dates back to 1909 when he 
wrote an article for the London 
Times on Bleriot’s Crossing the chan- 
nel. The paper had asked for an 
article on “What this means to us.” 
I had a feeling that it meant rather 
more to Mr. Wells than to the ma- 
jority of the English. Among other 
things he wrote “It means first of 
all that the world can not wait for 
the English. This thing from first 
to last was made abroad. Over there 
where the prosperous classes have 
some regard for education and a re- 
spect for science, and secondly, it 
means that in spite of our fleet, this, 
from a military point of view is no 
longer an inaccessible island.” He 
spoke of the lightness and quick- 
ness of aeroplanes, their ability to 
drop things. “Within a year,” he 
writes, “they will have machines 
capable of starting from Calais, 
dropping a hundred pounds of high 
explosives on London and return- 
ing securely for another parcel.” It 
is of “The Outline of History,” how- 
ever, that I am supposed to talk—but 
I have a reason for my faith in Mr. 
Wells and the article mentioned is 
one of the things upon which it is 
founded. In the library at Bloom- 
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ington, our copies have been con- 
tinuously on reserve and will be for 
months to come. 

Mr. Wells has rightly called his 
work an outline, the farther we read 
the more clearly we realize that it’s 
only an outline but a marvelously 
interesting one, withal, a thing to 
be read rapidly, so that we may get 
what the author has set out to show, 
a picture of the development of civil- 
ization as a whole and the relative 
importance of each era and people. 

Beginning volume one, the reader 
experiences a sort of a shock, a feel- 
ing that this is a child’s book. In 
fancy you see a ten-year-old young- 
ster bending over the volume gain- 
ing his first picture of the earth’s 
beginnings. It has something of the 
fascination and ease of a fairy tale. 
As semi-civilized man appears and 
society becomes complex a bit of the 
fairy atmosphere vanishes. There 
is, too, as we approach our own 
times, more and more of Mr. Wells, 
but a very fair and honest Mr. Wells, 
who allows himself to be checked up 
in the footnotes—by E. B., G. M. and 
H. J. J. We grow accustomed to 
looking for these footnotes and when 
we find ourselves taking issue with 
Mr. Wells, are sorry that one of the 
three has not added a note. Mr. 
Wells’ own notes, too, are suggestive. 
Here and there we find “A good book 
on this subject, too little known,” “For 
this period read,” etc., etc., an invita- 
tion to go more thoroly into the 
subjects in which the reader finds 
himself especially interested. 


The author’s summing up of the 
Great War is far and away the most 
satisfactory one I have read, to be 
sure it’s the only one I have read 
but that does not alter the fact that 
it remains far and away the most 
satisfactory. It is a masterly sum- 
ming up of the events in the world’s | 
great tragedy. 

Mr. Wells has written with an 
idea of picturing the form of state 
toward which the world is moving. 
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In this coming world state, he sees 
a common world religion, very much 
simplified and universalized and bet- 
ter understood; universal education 
organized upon a scale and of a pene- 
tration and quality beyond all pres- 
ent experience—no armies, no nav- 
ies, and no classes of unemployed 
people, wealthy or poor. A marvel- 
ous improvement in the organiza- 
tion and record of scientific research 
—a world’s political organization 
that will be really democratic. 


Private enterprise will be the ser- 
vant—a useful, valued, and well re- 
warded servant, and no longer the 
robber master of the commonweal. 
To realize this implies two achieve- 
ments that seem very difficult to us 
today—an electoral system and a 
currency that shall be safeguarded or 
proof against the contrivance and 
manipulations of clever, dishonest 
men. Mr. Wells is not looking for 
a speedy realization of this ideal. 
His hope lies in the fact that there 


are in the world today an increas- 
ing number of men and women tho 
he doesn’t mention the women who 
are striving to see the way clear to 
bringing about some such condition 


of affairs. In reading Mr. Wells’ 
Outline, I brushed up a good deal 
of rather rusty information, learned 
some new things—was not a little 
entertained—am inspired to do some 
further historical reading and am 
comforted to know that there are 
an increasing number of able-bodied 
people working for world better- 
ment. 


At the Withers library, another 
nonfiction book upon which reserves 
are piling up in an alarming manner 
is Mr. Strachey’s “Queen Victoria.” 
This is absolutely so satisfactory in 
diction and content as to leave no 
possibility of a difference of opinion 
as to its excellence. It sent Mr. 
Roden off to the reading of Grevilles’ 
memoirs—to which I did not have 
access and so I am going to leave 
our late lamented Queen, as pic- 
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tured by Mr. Strachey to Mr. Roden. 
This is a trial for I loved the book 
from cover to cover—even the Dedi- 
cation to Virginia Woolf, whose 
“The Voyage out” I read last year 
and liked exceedingly. 

I do not believe we would be 
naturally looking to Harvey O’Hig- 
gins—nor to a Cosmopolitan serial for 
a work which is almost pure psy- 
chology and which the Yale Review 
pronounces “Of all recent psycho- 
analytical books the most sound and 
informing for the nontechnical 
reader. It seems that Dr. Reed of 
Washington, D. C., had once said 
to Mr. O’Higgins that medicine was 
finding the secret springs of health 
and the roots of happiness. Mr. 
O’Higgins was anxious to know 
what these secret springs are—and 
has recorded the physician’s answer 
in two hundred pages of good un- 
derstandable newspaper English. To 
Mr. O’Higgins, this story was more 
interesting than the Arabian nights. 
It was not merely fantastic, incred- 
ible, miraculous. It was scientific 
and convincing also. It was a new 
department of human knowledge. 
And it was more than this. It was 
the explanation of a thousand mys- 
teries in human character and con- 
duct that had puzzled him as a pro- 
fessional fictionist and an amateur 
student of social problems. Mr. 
O’Higgins’ book is not Freudian— 
Dr. Reed believing that there are 
complexes other than sexual. 


You may remember that a few 
years ago, in 1919, to be exact, three 
well-known Columbia professors, 
Charles Austin Beard, John Dewey 
and James Harvey Robinson, hav- 
ing counseled together, opened up 
in New York the new school for so- 
cial reasearch. They believed that 
there were a goodly number of men 
and women who might be glad to 
continue their studies and could do so 
more advantageously outside than 
within a university. It may be, that 
after many years of academic life, 
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they, too, were looking forward to 
‘freedom from its restraints. The 
school has proven a success, more 
than 2,000 students having taken ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. Dur- 
ing the coming year this school is 
offering a course of lectures on men- 
tal hygiene, by the leading psychia- 
trists of the United States, men of 
international reputation, who will 
bring before these students, in a 
scientific way, much of the same ma- 
terial that Mr. O’Higgins has given 
us in everyday journalistic style. 
You can read the book in a few 
hours and I believe it’s worth more 
than that amount of time. I tried 
two of his cures—one on myself, one 
on a victim. Results, most satisfac- 
tory. 


Thorstein Veblen’s “Engineers 
and the price system” has proved 
nearly fatal to me. This summer 
on the way home from Swampscott 
I fell into conversation with a quiet, 
scholarly looking man. Finding I 
was a librarian he talked shop a bit. 
Yes, he used public libraries, some— 
it happened that he had access to 
a pretty good one—great trouble 
was that there were a lot of books 
that people should be reading that 
never seemed to find their way into 
public libraries. He didn’t know 
why. He guessed as a usual thing 
libraries, especially in smaller places, 
circulated fiction mostly—and it was 
just as well, better. Fiction, you 
know, said he isn’t at all what it used 
to be. It now takes the place one 
filled by poetry. Why, long ago you 
know, even philosophy was written 
in verse. Now, he continued, fiction 
is poetry and art, history, and ethics, 
and philosophy and psychology, it’s 
everything in fact, except a story. 
Oh, of course, some of the novelists 
try to keep a thread of a story on 
which to string their theories. He 
supposed librarians had to be pretty 
conservative, didn’t know whether, 
as a usual thing, libraries would 
be buying such a book as Swin- 
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nerton’s Nocturne and H. G. Law- 
rence’s The lost girl. Yes, he had 
the Moon Calf and _ liked 
it. Floyd Dell had come to see him 
once, but he wasn’t sure where he 
was now. And had I read the Nar- 
row house? When he read a novel 
he liked to read it rather slowly, 
And how about the drama? Did 
people read plays very much? Oh, 
they read Debureau, and Emperor 
Jones and Sacred and profane love 
because they were going to see, or 
had seen, the play. People ought to 
be educated to read plays as litera- 
ture. His wife was very interested 
in the drama and it was thru her 
that he had learned to appreciate 
plays. Oh, yes, he went to the the- 
ater occasionally—but as a_ usual 
think he stayed at home and read 
the play and they talked it over when 
she came home. Maritally, he was 
rather emancipated. 


All this and more of the kind was 
most interesting but I was anxious 
to get back to the books that ought 
to be in a public library and were not 
there. My friend fought shy of the 
subject, I think he had mentally 
taken my measure and had wisely 
decided to stick to fiction and the 
drama. However, he did finally 
hark back to the absentees. He was 
courteous and careful not to wound. 
He talked about the new discover- 
ies in the natural sciences—the new 
theories permeating the social sci- 
ences. He seemed to be sort of a 
traveling exponent of the new 
knowledge and he hinted that we 
were carrying upon our shelves, a 
lot of dead wood that might better 
be discarded, not because it was 
uselessly filling space, but because 
there might be people who would 
read it who did not know that most 
of it had been disproven. Yes, he 
could tell me a number of men who 
were writing books that to him 
seemed quite worth reading. And 
then the porter appeared, saying, 
“Lady, would you like to be 
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brushed—we are ‘ust pulling into 
Elkhart.” “Oh, that was too bad, 
but if they wouldn’t burden me, he 
had a book or two with him that he 
had finished that he would be glad 
to have me take along—I might 
find them a little dull, but they were 
the sort of books he had had in 
mind when he had said what he did 
about the books that did not find 
their way into libraries. Oh, no, 
not at all, he was quite thru with 
them. He read that sort of a book 
rather rapidly, and he hoped I would 
have a nice vacation. As I walked 


down the station platform at Elk-° 


hart, I was carrying my valise and 
umbrella in one hand, and in the 
other, three thin little books: Hal- 
dane’s Mechanistic theory of life, 
Veblen’s Engineers and the price 
system, and John Dewey’s Recon- 
struction of philosophy. 


After three careful readings of Mr. 
Haldane’s book, I understood all of 
it pretty well except the last chap- 
ter. It was easier for me than the 
other two. It would have been wise 
to leave Mr. Velben along with 
Queen Victoria. Since I did not I’m 
devoting considerable time to his 
Theory of engineers. Engineers and 
the price system is a study of our 
present economic system, its weak- 
nesses, and the possibility of an 
overturn of the same. He starts 
out with a discussion of sabotage, a 
word meaning, a slowing down, a 
going slow, a withdrawal of effi- 
ciency, something practiced by em- 
ployer and employe alike. It seems 
that labor literature speaks of capi- 
talistic sabotage just as the capi- 
talistic press refers to sabotage as 
a thing limited to the vagaries of 
labor. According to Mr. Veblen, 
the workman who loafs no his job, 
who strikes, who obstructs produc- 
tion, practices sabotage. So also 
does the employer who find it neces- 
sary to run on half time, to shut 
down his plant or to order a lock- 
out. He is quite within his legal 
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rights in so doing, but it is never- 
theless a withdrawal of efficiency. 


We find ourselves at the close of 
the war with a good part of us the 
world very much in need of supplies 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, yet in 
all countries, production at very 
much of a standstill. Armies of 
workmen going idle for want of 
work—from 3,000,000 to 5,500,000 in 
the United States. It is not sur- 
prising that thoughtful men are 
questioning the soundness of our 
economic system. So long as we 
produced no more than the capacity 
of the market, there were no prob- 
lems of this sort. Improvements in 
machinery brought about so great an 
increase in production that a profit- 
able market could not always be 
found. Profitable prices must be 
maintained. When this problem 
arose there seemed but two ways 
open. To limit the output or lower 
the price of production. The former 
was the easier—it called for a com- 
bination in trade and the ability to 
sit tight. It was then that the trusts 
came in. Then it was, too, that the 
captains of industry found their time 
more and more taken up with ques- 
tions of finance and with less and 
less time for the management of in- 
dustrial processes. The working 
out of this attempt to maintain 
profitable prices by limiting the out- 
put was not altogether happy. It re 
sulted in an output below the needs 
of the community, below the pro- 
ductive capacity of the industrial 
system and below what an intelligent 
control of production would have 
made commercially profitable. So 
capital called in the technological ex- 
pert, the productive engineer. A 
turn was to be taken in seeing what 
could be done toward reducing the 
price of production. These trained 
men have discovered an incredibly 
wasteful organization of equipment 
and man power. According to Mr. 
Veblen, the productive engineer is 
the man who makes the wheels go 
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round. Without him the great me- 
chanical equipment of this country 
would be so much junk. Not only 
is he the motive power but in a way 
he holds a very important financial 
position, since he answers to the 
investment banker as to the indus- 
trial and commercial soundness of 
any enterprise that is to be under- 
written. They are but servants, and 
for the most part very willing ser- 
vants of capital, which still holds the 
unbroken privilege of financial man- 
agement, the right to hire and fire, 
and the final disposition of all indus- 
trial forces. According to Mr. Veb- 
len, however, this little body of men 
are in a position to bring about the 
fall toward which he feels big busi- 
ness is riding. 

Reading this theory of Mr. Veblen 
reminded me of a conversation with 
a young fellow, just home from a 
national meeting of these trained 
technologists. “Miss Parham,” said 
he, “it was a great meeting; there 
were some wonderful papers and 
talks. But the funny thing about 
it is that some of the biggest men 
there were talking about the right 
and wrong of things. You would 
have thought you were at a religious 
meeting. If a fellow has done a 
good piece of work, he doesn’t care 
about seeing anybody throwing a 
monkey wrench into the machinery, 
and that’s the truth.” 

The author entertains no fear of 
7 the spread of bolshevism in this 
a country, nor the turning over of our 
government by any organized ag- 
ency. The I. W. W. is not organ- 
ized. The A. F. of L., he regards 
as one of the vested interests as 
ready as any other to do battle for 
its margin of privilege and profit, 
organized for bargaining and not pro- 
duction, officered by safe and sane 
politicians and manned by a rank 
and file intent upon the full dinner 
pail. These organizations make 
sabotage easy, but sabotage is not 
revolutionary. If it were, there is 
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a hint that the United States senate 
might find itself among revolution- 
aries. 

Should there come an overturn, 
the four contributing causes, the 
four chief contributing causes will be, 
first, our unemployment of material 
resources, equipment and man 
power ; secondly, the ever increasing 
cost of salesmanship, which in many 
lines foots up to 10 or 20 times the 
cost of production ; thirdly, the pro- 
duction of superfluous and spurious 
goods and fourthly, sabotage. The 
continuation of our economic sys- 
tem, in spite of its weaknesses, has 
been due and is due to our confi- 
dence in business and our belief in 
absentee ownership, also to the fact 
that our system for production and 
distribution is, in a way, still very 
efficient. Should an overturn of the 
system come about thru the produc- 
tion engineers which seems a very 
remote possibility, it would have to 
be only after there had been an ex- 
tensive campaign of inquiry and 
publicity, such as will bring the un- 
derlying population to a reasonable 
understanding of what it is all 
about. Second, there would have to 
be a solidarity of sentiment among 
technicians and workmen. A much 
greater possibility of change rests 
with the vested interests them- 
selves, the probability of a reluctant 
but voluntary abdication. I think 
there are none of us so isolated from 
capital that we have not heard this 
sentiment from capitalists them- 
selves. 


Main Street and the Brimming 
cup I read some time ago. More 
recently, the Growth of the soil and 
Coquette. I think, professionally, 
we must all have been not a little 
concerned about recent novels. I 
may be quite wrong but it has 
seemed to me that a good deal of 
pretty worthless fiction is being 
recommended—stereotyped as to 
plot, arid as to thought, slipshod in 
style, valueless as contributions to 
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thought or to literature, scarcely 
worth the idle hour of an empty day. 
Among a number of the more care- 
fully written novels, I have been ab- 
solutely appalled at the slight im- 
portance accorded to that special 
sort of morality known as chastity. 
It looks a bit as tho the freedom 
achieved by women recently, had in 
not a few instances, meant the dis- 
regard of many of the conventions 
that we have thought an integral 
part of morality, even of decency. 
Was it possible that something had 
gone wrong with the men and 
women who were writing fiction? 
It was plainly to be seen that some 
of the cheaper things were written 
with an eye to being filmed, but 
what of some of these more worth- 
while things that were so surpris- 
ing? I don’t believe it’s the writers. 
The odds are that they are pictur- 
ing life pretty much as it is. We 


have entered on an era of very plain 
speech. 


As to Main street and the Brim- 
ming cup—judging from the com- 
ments I have heard, the Brimming 
cup is the better liked. Personally, 
I preferred Main street. A good 
share of my early life was spent in 
one or another Gopher Prairie, small 
towns of 200, 600, 3000 inhabitants. 
Some of them did not have another 
side—that other side written of by 
William Allen White. Many of 
them have not that “other side” to- 
day, no public libraries, no Rotar- 
ians, possibly not even Lions or 
Kiwanis. Reasons for not liking it 
seem to be that it isn’t true. Among 
comments I have heard—some of 
these from librarians, that Carol was 
a fool, that she never got anywhere, 
that a physician with no more train- 
ing never could have done the won- 
derful things, that there was never 
a town in which there was but one 
woman who knew anything, that in 
a year Main street would be as dead 
as Trilby. Having lived so long in 
Gopher Prairie, I feel justified in con- 
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tradicting some of these statements, 
I honestly have been an honored 
member of the Thanatopsises, and 
as I take to cards as well as to 
poetry, I was at the same time a 
member of the Jolly Seventeen. At 
one time I lived for four years in 
the home of a country physician who 
was an almost exact replica of Dr. 
Kennicott. The conversation of the 
men was quite as uninteresting as 
the talk that Sinclair Lewis chron- 
icles. The Carol whom I know has 
seemingly much less sense than 
Carol Kennicott. Her flight was to 
Paris. She hasn’t changed the town, 
but she, too, is still cherishing her 
ideals—and that’s keeping some- 
where if not getting somewhere. 
Main street is an ugly picture. A 
lot of people are reading it whether 
or not they like it. Let us trust 
that in the long run it may encour- 
age us to tidy up a trifle both archi- 
tecturally and mentally. The more 
popular Brimming cup I did not like. 
To me it was neither art or life. 
Mrs. Fisher holds a brief for child 
training. She stresses her hobby 
a bit too much. Given her environ- 
ment, it is difficult to understand 
Marise’s being so disturbed by the 
advent of a young man whose chief 
attribute was the ability to look 
right thru you. I couldn’t at all 
sympathize with the soul shatter- 
ing questions that his coming stirred 
up. They bored me terribly. 

My reading of Mr. Swinnerton is 
limited to Nocturne and Coquette. 
I am partial to style. It would be 
difficult for me to condemn, out of 
hand, a book which begins: It was 
Saturday night, a winter night in 
which the wind hummed thru every 
draughty crevice between the win- 
dows and under the doors and down 
the chimneys. Outside in the 
Hornsy road, horses amnibuses rat- 
tled by and the shops that were still 
open at 11 o'clock glistened with 
light. 

Coquette is the story of a London 
shop girl who determines to better 
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her condition, to rise. She is with- 
out conscience or morality, without 
filial affection. Physically unattrac- 
tive, she studies to improve her per- 
sonal appearance, ignorant, she goes 
to night school for two years, clever 
and painstaking in the shop, a dress- 
making establishment in the West 
End, she gains favor with the fore 
woman and finally marries her em- 
ployer’s son, while still engaged to 
a lover in her own class to whom 
she has unreservedly given herself 
and whom she still loves. It is from 
first to last a sordid tale. Sally goes 
swift and sure to her destruction. 
The husband, an honest, weak, piti- 
ful figure thruout, is killed by the 
lover who, in turn, meets death in 
his attempted getaway, and Sally, 
not yet 20 dishonored, disillusioned, 
friendless, is left to face the world 
and the coming of her lover’s child. 
From an artistic standpoint, the 
story is absolutely true. If you care 
for a story for its artistic merit you 
might read Coquette. I have 
watched its circulation in our li- 
brary. It has been read exclusively 
by people who read Swinnerton for 
his style. One young girl who asked 
for it and was told something of the 
sort of a story it was, said she didn’t 
believe she cared to take it. . She 
thought from the name it was prob- 
ably just a cute little story. If we 
are considering it from a standpoint 
of morality I should place it far 
ahead of May Sinclair’s The Roman- 
tic, Dell’s The Moon Calf, or .Mary 
Wollaston. 

I think Mr. Roden is going to say 
something about Growth of the soil, 
which I have read and liked. It 
isn’t a story, it’s life, with enough 
material in it for a great many dif- 
ferent stories. 


When I was in school I did not 
major in philosophy. For two years 
at the U. of I., I majored in Library 
hand—something that was ex- 
changed for an Underwood as soon 
as I had left these sacred walls. Had 
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I spent that time on Descartes, 
Hume, Bacon and a dozen other 
worthies, I would have had a better 
background for Mr. Dewey’s Recon- 
struction of philosophy, and found 
it easier reading. It was comfort- 
ing, however, to find that most of 
the philosophy written before 1900, 
smacks of a day that is gone and a 
tale that is told. Coming to the 
philosophy of today, however, with 
sO poor a preparation, Mr. Dewey 
proved about as difficult as Mr. Hal- 
dane and Mr. Veblen. I remember 
in a class taught by Dr. Albert 
Cook, he advised us always to be 
reading something that required 
considerable mental effort. It does 
offer variety. If you have not read 
philosophy to any very marked ex- 
tent, I would suggest Mr. Dewey 
for bedtime reading. You will cover 
about two pages a night and drop off 
at an early hour. 


For myself, the first benefit I 
reaped from the Reconstruction of 
philosophy, was a byproduct. The 
most of us I imagine have gone in- 
to library work because of our love 
for things literary. The music of 
words has meant more to us than 
the music of spheres, and naturally 
we have been interested in literature 
as literature. During the last de- 
cade or so we have added much 
along the lines of the useful arts. I 
fancy a good many of us have not 
quite so good a collection of books 
on the natural sciences. All thru 
the Reconstruction, Dr. Dewey con- 
trasts the lack of achievements of 
philosophy, with the achievements of 
science. ‘The farther I read, the 
more I realized that when I had 
cleared away some of the dead wood 
lumbering my own shelves, it would 
be replaced by some nice new books 
on science. The real gist of Dr. 
Dewey’s book is that the philosopher 
has awaiting him in the field of so- 
cial science, problems which can and 
should be solved. That it is his 
province to face the great moral de- 
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fects and troubles from which hu- 
manity suffers, to clear up the causes 
and nature of these evils and to de- 
velop a clear idea of better social 
possibilities, to bring about a moral 
progress in some way comparable to 
our scientific progress. 

The one thing that has impressed 
me about this selection of books is 
the “Forward look” held. Mr. 
Wells—no longer a very young man, 
is looking toward a new social era. 

Mr. O’Higgins has come into a 
new world thrue his acquaintance 
with the new psychology. Mr. 
Lewis pictures the woman who will 
never cease striving for a more beau- 
tiful America, Mr. Veblen, whose 
book is much more revolutionary 
than I was able to say, looks toward 
a new economic era, Hamsun writes 
an epic of a day gone by, which 
voices today’s “back to the soil” 
movement. Any other half dozen 
books selected might have held that 
same Forward look. Does it not be- 
hoove some of us who have been 
long in the service to guard a bit 
against being more conservative 
than the conservatives—more capi- 
talistic than the capitalists them- 
selves—to watch, at least, the trend 
of the times? Coming from Swamp- 
scott, my prayer was “Oh Lord, 
keep me from getting any more set 
in my ways.” 

It is as true as it is bromidic that 
we live in a changing world, one 
that just now seems changing very 
rapidly. However dear the past may 
be to us, let us have faith in the ac- 
tive tendencies of the day and the 
“Courage born of intelligence” to 
follow where social and _ scientific 
changes direct. 

Mr. Roden spoke from notes. He 
said that Wells was undoubtedly enter- 
taining, but that he was writing his- 
tory at the expense of facts; that the 
foot notes were to him the most 
humorous parts of the book for the 
evidently outraged feelings of some 
of the commentators were quite ap- 
parent. It has been called the best 
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of his novels, in spite of everything 
it was fascinating reading and he ad- 
vised every one to read it. He 
doubted, however, if it would stand 
the test of historical accuracy. He 
said that Veblen had many ingenous 
arguments and solutions which he dis- 
counted himself by saying that none 
of the things he advocated would be 
likely to happen. He said Veblen laid 
stress on the uselessness of any class, 
but the producing class. It was theo- 
rizing by a master theorizer. Dewey, 
he said, was hard reading as his style 
was difficult. He is one of the lead- 
ing philosophers of the day. He is a 
pragmatist, though the books is a sur- 
vey of former schools of philosophy 
he is constantly pointing out the futil- 
ity of these schools and the sound- 
ness of his doctrine. He said that 
Wells had vision in his examination 
of History and Dewey in his exposi- 
tion of Philosophy, but that O’Hig- 
gins had the vision that has pene- 
trated the world in so many guises, 
religious cults, schools of medicine, 
etc., doing as much harm as good. 
O’Higgins’ new system always works 
and he tells marvelous tales of a doc- 
tor he has worked with and the won- 
derful cures effected. He wondered 
what the world would do if the facts 
of life could be scientifically estab- 
lished and there could be no more 
speculation. Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
tria” was a fascinating picture of the 
age, full of satire, but without malice 
and did not seem to have given offense 
in England except to a few. It had 
established a new style of biography 
that already had imitators. He said 
“Main Street” and “The Brimming 
Cup” were full of foolish people; the 
vogue of the “Brimming Cup” was 
due to the fact that it was, without 
doubt, a reply to “Main Street,” writ- 
ten with the purpose of showing that 
things were not as bad as “Main 
Street” depicted them. The plot of 
both books is unimportant, both are 
dependent on character drawing. Fic- 
tion should be judged somewhat from 
the library standpoint and much that 
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was written to date was pernicious. 
The only saving grace was that most 
of it was such difficult reading that 
the people it would harm the most 
do not wade through it. This is not 
true of such a book as “Coquette,” 
which is dangerous for young people, 
but easy reading and with a title that 
attracts. 

Mr. Charles T. Powlison, general 
Secretary of the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, spoke a few minutes 
on the work they were doing and 
showed attractive posters they were 
issuing, many of interest to librarians, 
the Fairy Tale series in color being 
especially attractive. Leading men 
and women who have rendered in- 
valuable services to the country was 
another series. 

Report of Committees. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was read by Miss Hubbell; 
President, Mr. J. S. Cleavinger ; Vice- 
President, Miss Martha Wilson; 
Second Vice-President, Mr. T. W. 
Koch; Secretary. Miss Nellie Par- 
ham, Treasurer, Miss Zana K. Miller. 
This report was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Price gave the report of the 
Legislative Committee: 

To the Illinois Library Association : 

Your Legislative Committee sub- 
mits the following report: 

The Committee with the approval 
of the Executive Board decided to 
introduce bills to increase the rate of 
tax levy for libraries and one to pro- 
vide for certification of librarians. 
The tax levy bills were drafted by 
the Legislative Reference Bureau, 
and were unanimously endorsed by 
the Committee and Executive Board. 
The bill increased the tax from one 
and a third to two mills and for cities 
over 100,000 population from twe- 
thirds mills to one mill. It also car- 
ried a clause to exclude the library 
tax from the aggregation of taxes 
which may not exceed two per cent 
of the assessed valuation. To make 
this last clause effective, an amend- 
ment to the Juul Law was drafted. 
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Both bills were introduced into both 
House and Senate. 

The House Committee acted upon 
the bills first. They were the first 
revenue bills to come up. Every tax 
bill was carefully scanned and there 
were many agitators against the in- 
crease of any tax whatever. The 
Committee insisted upon cutting the 
library increase to one and eight- 
tenths mills and for cities over 100, 
000 to eight- tenths mill. 

Our Juul Law amendment was al- 
lowed to drop, and the same clause 
was included in the general amend- 
ment to the Juul Law and an addi- 
tional one to prevent all scaling of the 
library tax under the Juul Act below 
eight-tenths mill for Chicago and one 
and eight-tenths mills for all other 
libraries. These rates are the maxi- 
mum rates. The two bills were passed 
and signed by the Governor at ll 
o’clock on the last night of the session. 

The certification bill was drafted 
by the Legislative Reference Bureau. 
After many revisions, suggested by 
different members of the Committee, 
the measure was approved by all of 
the Committee and all but one of the 
Executive Board. The bill was intro- 
duced into both Houses. As soon as 
the Committee began work upon the 
revenue bills some of the legislators 
argued that if the certification bill 
was passed it would tend to increase 
salaries; that the increase in salaries 
would necessitate a larger appropria- 
tion; therefore the reason for the bill 
asking an increase in the library tax 
rate. 

The Committee believed the tax 
bills were the more important, and 
that everything must be done to se- 
cure their passage. Therefore the 
Committee agreed to hold up the cer- 
tification bill until the tax bills were 
safe. The tax bills were not passed 
until the close of the session, too late 
to do anything with the certification 
bills. 

It was not an easy thing to secure 
the passage of these bills. Most of 
the credit must go to Mr. Harry G. 
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Wilson, Secretary of the Chicago 
Public Library. Mr. Wilson spent a 
great deal of time in Springfield talk- 
ing with the legislators of both houses. 
He has studied the Juul Law and 
knows better than any one its relation 
to the library tax. 

Credit is also due to Representative 
Emil A. W. Johnson who introduced 
the two revenue bills and sponsored 
them through the House, and to Dr. 
Young, Chairman of the House 
Revenue Committee, who so. suc- 
cessfully smoothed the way for 
favorable recommendations. Repre- 
sentative Ralph E. Church of Evans- 
ton succeeded in changing the library 
rate from one and six-tents to one 
and eight-tenths mills in the commit- 
tee. 

In the upper house, Senatoz Carl- 
son of Moline and Senator Meents 
from Iroquois County saw the bills 
safely through and on their way to 
the Governor. 

Mr. C. M. Cartwright, President 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Evanston Public Library, and At- 
torney M. F. Gallagher, also one of 
the directors of the same library, ap- 
peared before the joint revenue com- 
mittee and spoke in behalf of the 
bills. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association is ap- 
preciative of the work done by the 
President of the state association, 
Miss Effie Lansden, and by all other 
librarians, library trustees and club 
women. 

Three other library bills were in- 
troduced and passed by the legisla- 
ture. 

One amends the pension fund for 
the employees of public libraries in 
cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. It 
provided that all fine money shall be 
turned over to the pension fund. At 
present this law applies only to Chi- 
cago. 

Another law relates to public li- 
braries in villages with commission 
form of government. Such villages 
hold elections only once in four 
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years. The library law required two 
trustees to be elected each year. This 
called for special elections which were 
expensive. Hereafter these trustees 
shall be appointed by the mayor, by 
and with the consent of the Commis- 
sioners. This measure was introduced 
by Senator Roos and received the 
support and endorsement of the IIli- 
nois Library Extension Commission. 
The third bill consolidated the Li- 
brary Extension Commission and the 
State Library. Hereafter the former 
State Library will be called the Gen- 
eral Library Division and the Library 
Commission will be the Library Ex- 
tension Division. These Divisions 
are mandatory as is also an Archives 
Division. Other divisions may be 
created as they are deemed necessary. 
The new law makes the Secretary of 
State, State Librarian. The Gover- 


nor, Secretary of State, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and two 
other persons appointed by the Gov- 


ernor, shall constitute a board to 
make recommendations. 

The Library Association has reason 
to feel very much encouraged by the 
action of the legislature toward li- 
brary bills. Every library bill that 
was introduced was passed except the 
certification bill which was held up 
by our Committee. The legislators 
are beginning to know something 
about libraries, much more than they 
did a few years ago. While there is 
much that they still need information 
upon, such as its educational and civic 
importance, they all recognize the fact 
that the public library requires a tax. 
With each new General Assembly we 
are gaining deeper interest in the wel- 
fare of our libraries. 

(Signed) Members of the Legis- 
lative Committee 

ANNA May PRICE 
P. L. Wrnpsor 

C. B. Ropen 

Mary J. Booru 
Mrs. A. W. ErRRETT 

Miss Turner read the following 
Resolutions : 

The members of the Illinois Library 
Association in Convention assembled, 
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October 11-13, 1921, desire to express 
sincere appreciation of the cordial 
welcome and hospitality offered by the 
Board of Trustees and Staffs of the 
Urbana and Champaign Libraries and 
the University of Illinois Library 
Club, including the Library School 
Faculty and the members of the Staff 
of the University Library. 

The music deserves special mention 
for it was most sincerely appreciated ; 
and we desire to extend our thanks 
for it to Miss Edna Treat of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Music School and 
to the members of the trio, Miss Clare 
L. Sweeney, Mr. W. D. Langley and 
Mr. J. L. Hall. 

The various exhibits have proved 
unusually helpful, and interesting and 
to those who provided them, namely, 
Gaylord Brothers, the Library 
Bureau, the New Method Book Bind- 
ery of Jacksonville, and Mr. C. V. 
Ritter, we wish to express our thanks. 
The exhibit of incunabula prepared by 
Miss Flattery of the University of 
Illinois Library is worthy of particu- 
lar mention. 

At this time, also, we wish to thank 
the Gaylord Brothers for our badges 
and the Library Bureau for our pro- 
grams. 

Be it resolved that we record our 
appreciation of the work of the Presi- 
dent and the Executive Committee for 
their services in furnishing us a pro- 
gram of such great practical value. 
Their untiring efforts in securing new 
members enable us to record this Con- 
ference as the largest in the history 
of the Association. 

Signed: 

HARRIET TURNER, 
Chairman, 

HELEN M. JoHNsoN, 

NELLIE RoBerts KENNEDY. 

Miss Booth reported for the Com- 
mittee on the extension of member- 
ship. She said that the Committee 
had written 232 letters to librarians, 
trustees and assistants who were not 
already members of the Association. 
At some of the Regional Conference 
there had been an effort to induce 
those in attendance to join. About 
one hundred new members had been 
obtained as a result of this work. She 
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recommended that the Committee be 
continued. 

The President asked for a motion 
to appropriate $100.00 for the ex- 
penses of the Regional Conferences for 
1922. This was moved and carried. 

The Secretary then read the fol- 
lowing letters from two of the for- 
mer Persidents, Mr. Barr of Yale 
University and Mr. Drury of Brown 
University : 

“To the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion in 25th annual conference, greet- 
ings and congratulations. 

An exile from home views with 
gratification and admiration the 
growth of the Association and its in- 
fluence in the development of library 
interests in the state. May success 
as great attend the years to come, and 
may the Association continue to work 
as effectively as in the past to make 
Illinois a leader in the library world, 
in keeping with her material progress 
and her position in other lines of edu- 
cational endeavor.” 

(Signed) CuHartes J. Barr. 
“My dear Miss Lansden: 

I take pleasure in extending greet- 
ings to the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion on your 25th birthday. Having 
served seven years as Secretary and 
one as President, I have perhaps a 
pride and interest in your welfare 
shared only by those of you who have 
likewise watched over and worked to- 
ward the progress made by the organ- 
ization in promoting the library in- 
terests of the state.” 

This progress has been real in the 
quarter century which has seen Illi- 
nois forge ahead as a library state, 
and I rejoice with you in the record 
attained. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) F. K. W. Drury. 


Miss Lansden expressed apprecia- 
tion of the cooperation she had re- 
ceived in all her work for the year 
and then called on Mr. Cleavinger to 
take the chair. He asked for the 
good will of the Association for the 
new year and the meeting was then 
adjourned. 

Josie B. HoucHEns, 
Secretary. 
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ATTENDANCE REGISTER. 


Abbott, Katherine L., Gail Borden 
Library, Elgin. 

Abel, Clara L., Assistant Librarian, 
Springfield. 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, Editor, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago. 

Alseth, Hilda J., Librarian, Engi- 
neering Library, U. of I., Urbana. 

Andrews, Gertrude H., Librarian, 
Morris. 

Archer, Anna L., Assistant and 
Reference Librarian, Peoria. 

Aubury, Cordelia, Marquette Br. 
Librarian, Champaign. 

Aubere, Rubie F., Librarian, Ha- 


vana. 

Auld, Nellie W., Branch Librarian, 
Champaign. 

Babcock, Helen S., Assistant Li- 
brarian, Henry Legler Br., Chicago. 

Bagley, Helen A., Librarian, Oak 
Park. 

Baker, Gladys, Library School As- 
sistant, Breckenridge, Missouri. 

Baker, Clara M., Night Assistant, 
Decatur. 

Baker, Julia A., Branch Librarian, 
Chicago. 

Baldwin, Rachel, Librarian, Deer- 
field Shields High School, Highland 
Park. 

Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., Librar- 
ian, Joilet. 

Barker, Queenie 
River Forest. 

Bates, Margaret M., 
University of Illinois 
Medicine, Chicago. 

Bergen, Esther Lou, Assistant Cata- 
loguer, Decatur. 

Bernhardt, Caroline, Assistant Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago. 

Blair, Sarah E., Librarian, Alton. 

Blake, Maude, Branch Librarian, 
Chicago. 

Bogle, Sarah C. N., Assistant Sec- 
retary, A. L. A., Chicago. 

Bond, Ethel, Associate, U. of I. Li- 
brary School, Champaign-Urbana. 

Booth, Mrs. George, Trustee, 


A., Librarian, 


Assistant, 
College of 


Onarga. 


Booth, Mary J., Librarian, Normal 
College, Charleston. 

Boyd, Anne M., U. of I. Library 
School, Urbana. 

Bragg, Lena, Librarian, Monticello. 

Bredehoft, Nellie M., Assistant, 
Extension Division, Springfield. 

Brown, Ernestine, Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Brown, Gertrude L., Assistant Li- 
brarian, Evanston. 

Bryan, Elizabeth, Loan Assistant, 
U. of I., Champaign-Urbana. 

Burlingame, Fanny M., Librarian, 
Earlville. 

Burwash, Mary J., U. of I. Li- 
brary, Urbana. 

Carter, Bertha, Librarian, 
Park High School, Oak Park. 

Cartwright, Emily, Librarian, Ore- 


Oak 


on. 

Chamberlain, Clara A., Organizer, 
Springfield. 

Chesebro, Dorothy K., Desk As- 
sistant, Decatur. 

Chidester, Maude, 
brarian, Evanston. 

Childs, J. B., Sr. Assistant, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Clark, Elizabeth P., 
Jacksonville. 

Clark, Mayme, Branch Librarian, 
Chicago. 

Cleavinger, J. S., U. of I. Library 
School, Urbana. 

Coldren, Fanny G., Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Cory, Luella, Cataloguer, U. of I., 
Urbana. 

Corse, Nancy M., Head, Circula- 
tion Department, Evanston. 


Craig, Jane A., Champaign. 


Daniels, Mrs. Sarah E., Librarian, 
Harvey. 

Davis, Ethyl A., Assistant Librar- 
ian, Decatur. 

Davis, Josephine, Assistant Librar- 
ian, Decatur. 

Deaver, Mary L., Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 


Children’s Li- 


Librarian, 
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Denton, Louise, Librarian, Blue 
Island. 

Dill, Winnie A., Cataloguer, De- 
catur. 

Dole, Mary B., Trustee, Mattoon. 

Doyle, Katherine, Periodical Li- 
brarian, Champaign. 

Dunlap, Fanny, Reference Librar- 
ian, U. of I., Urbana. 

Edes, Ethel F., Librarian, High 
School, La Grange. 

Eiklor, Nelle, Assistant Librarian, 
Urbana Public Library. 

Emery, Aline E., Librarian, Taylor- 
ville. 

Evans, 
catur. 

Farquhar, Alice M., Branch Li- 
brarian, Chicago. 

Fehrenkamp, Winifred, Librarian, 
Arch. Lib., U. of I., Urbana. 

Felsenthal, Emma, Instructor, U. 
of I. Library School, Urbana. 

Forward, Mary, Librarian, Rock- 
ton. 

Fowler, Eva May, Librarian, Peru, 
Indiana. 

Frawley, Mae V., Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Gale, Ellen, Librarian, Rock Island. 

Garver, Willa K., Order Librarian, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Gaylord, H. J., 
York. 

Getehell, M. W., Library School, 
U. of I., and cataloguer, Urbana. 

Goodrich, Verniece C., Desk, As- 
sistant, Peoria. 

Gramesly, 
Charleston. 

Grant, Sophia J., Librarian, Gene- 
seo. 

Gray, Blanche, Librarian, Mattoon. 

Gray, Helen G., Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Grear, Helen Louise, 
Anna. 

Green, Janet M., Hospital Librar- 
ian, Chicago. 

Hadley, Clara June, High School 
Librarian, Decatur. 


Hammond, Don, U. of I. Library 
School, Urbana. 


Alice G., Librarian, De- 


Syracuse, New 


Margaret, Librarian, 


Librarian, 
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Hammond, Sarah S., Librarian, 
Glencoe. 

Hanes, Ida B., Librarian, Urbana 
Public Library. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu, 
Geneva. 

Hardin, Ruth, Assistant Librarian, 
Champaign. 

Hardy, W. F., Trustee, Decatur, 

Hays, Mrs. J. W., Urbana. 

Herron, Miriam, Order Assistant, 
U. of I., Champaign. 

Hitt, Katherine, Chicago. 
. Hoadley, Clara, Assistant, Streator, 

Holbrook, Frances E., Librarian, 
Park Ridge. 

Hoopes, Louise, Assistant Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

Hoover, Anna F., Librarian, Gales- 
burg. 

Hostetter, Marie, Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., Binding, U. of 
I. Library, Urbana. 

Hubbard, Mary, U. of I. Library, 
Urbana. 

Hubbell, Jane P., Rockford . 

Hutchins, Margaret, Reference Li- 
brarian, U. of I., Urbana. © 

Jackson, Anne Wakely, Librarian, 
Illinois School for Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Jackson, Fanny R., Librarian, Ma- 
comb. 

Jamison, Marguerite, 
toric Library, Urbana. 

Jannenga, Wm., Trustee, Cicero. 

Janvrin, C. E., U. of I., Urbana. 

Jenkins, Gertrude I[., Librarian, 
Chicago. 

Johnson, Helen M., Reference Li- 
brarian, Galesburg. 

Jones, E. Ruth, Assistant Librarian, 
Normal. 


Jutton, Emma R., U. of I. Library, 
Urbana. 


Keins, Sara J., Librarian, Chicago. 
Kent, Lillian, Librarian, Clinton. 


Kepler, Kate S., Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Knapp, Ruth, Juvenile Librarian, 
Ottawa. 


Koch, Theodore W., Northwestern 
University Library, Evanston. 


Librarian, 


State His- 





arian, 
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arian, 
brary, 
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ton. 
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rarian, 
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Kohn, Lydia E., Cataloguer, Ryer- 
son Library, Chicago. 

Kosek, Anna A.,, 
Springfield. 

Kratz, Ethel G., Librarian, Cham- 
paign. : 

Krieg, Amelia, Asst. in Modern 
Languages, U. of I., Urbana. 

Laidlaw, Elizabeth, Cataloguer, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Lansden, Effie A., Assistant Li- 
brarian, Cairo. 

Larimer, Ruth, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Lichtenberger, 
Champaign. 

Pipchutz, 
Chicago. 

Love, Florence D., Reference Li- 
brarian, Decatur. 

McCarthy, A., Democratic Print- 
ing Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 

McCormack, Mildred G., Librarian, 
Fairbury. 

McEvely, Edith C., Librarian, Polo. 

McGuire, Vereta, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Champaign. 

Meharry, Emma, Librarian, Pax- 
ton. 

McMahan, Eva, Assistant Librar- 
ian, State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, Librarian, Glen 
Ellyn. 

Marke, Jessie W., Assistant Librar- 
ian, Chicago. 

Melcher, Frederic, Editor of Pub- 
lic Weekly, New York City. 

Mercer, Janet, Assistant Librarian, 
Paris. 

Midwinter, 
Arcola. 

Milam, Carl H., American Library 
Association, Chicago. 

Miller, Zana K., Library Bureau, 
Chicago. 

Milner, A. V., Librarian, Normal. 

Moller, Gertrude, Librarian, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Montgomery, Ruth, State Library, 
Albany, New York. 


Moore, Mrs. Kate E., Librarian, 
Tuscola. 


Morgan, Mamie M., Assistant Li- 
brarian, Elgin. 


Cataloguer, 


Cleo, Cataloguer, 


Emma M., Librarian, 


Mary E., Librarian, 
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Morris, Cora B., Olney. 

Morris, Ella B., Librarian, Clinton. 

Murray, Mrs. E. B., Librarian, De- 
Kalb. 

Newell, Florence A., Binding De- 
partment, Decatur. 

Olson, Anna M., Trustee, DeLand. 

Olson, Charlotte L., Librairan, Chi- 
cago. 

O’Neal, Mildred, Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Osborne, Julia S., Librarian, Syca- 
more. 

Osmotherly, Sue, Librarian, Wil- 
mette. 

Parham, Nellie, Bloomington. 

Parsons, Mrs. Sybil V. B., First 
Assistant, Oak Park. 

Peck, Laura, Cataloguer, U. of L., 
Urbana. 

Perkins, Frances, Librarian, Prince- 
ton. 

Phelan, John F., Chief of Branches, 
Chicago. 

Pittsford, Edith M., Librarian, Del- 
evan. 
Ponder, Wilma, Township High 
School, Maywood. 
Powell, Mrs. 
Cairo. 

Price, Anna May, Library Exten- 
sion Division, Springfield. 

Price, Mrs. Helen, Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Price, Leota, Librarian, Paris. 

Price, Miles, U. of I. Library, Ur- 
bana. 

Reed, Jessie E., Branch Librarian, 
Chicago. 

Reed, Katherine, Librarian, Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg. 

Reid, Jessie A., Cataloguer, U. of 
I., Urbana. 

Reparata, Sister Mary, 
School, U. of I., Urbana. 

Resor, Mrs. J. H., Librarian, Can- 
ton. 

Rice, Mrs. L. H., Trustee, Aurora. 

Reiley, Mabel, Librarian, Cicero. 

Ritter, C. V., Bookseller, Chicago. 

Ryan, Lillian, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

Roberts, Etta, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 


L. L., Librarian, 


Library 
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Robertson, Eleanor M., Cataloguer, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Robinson, L. E., Secretary of the 
County Library, Monmouth. 

Robinson, Lydia G., Editor of Pub- 
lications, Chicago. 

Roden, C. B., Librarian, Chicago. 

Rodman, Mabel, Librarian, De- 
Land. 

Roth, Mrs. Phyllis S., Assistant, 
Library Extension Division, Spring- 
field. 

Russell, Mrs. Nellie C., Librarian, 
Pana. 

Sankee, Ruth, University High 
School Librarian, Urbana. 

Schenk, F. W., Librarian, Law 
School, University of Chicago. 

Schumacher, Dorothy, Assistant 
Librarian, Chicago. 

Severns, Mrs. W. H., Library 
School Revisor, Urbana. 

Sexton, Meta, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Shortess, Lois F., Assistant Librar- 
ian, Charleston. 

Shaw, James, Librarian, Aurora. 

Shoup, Emma, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Signor, Nelle M., Hist. of Pol. Sci. 
Seminar, Urbana. 

Simpson, Frances, Assistant Direc- 
tor, U. of I. Lib. School, Urbana. 

Sims, Beatrice, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Skogh, Hattie M., Supt., Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

Smith, Isabel H., Library Assist- 
ant, and student, Urbana. 

Snook, Vera, Library School, U. of 
I., Urbana. 


Snyder, Fanny, Librarian, Peru. 


Southward, Elizabeth M., Librar- 
ian, Maywood. 


Sparks, Maurine, U. of I., Urbana. 

Spencer, Mrs. O. B., Trustee, Kan- 
kakee. 

Stallings, Olive B., Librarian, Gran- 
ite City. 
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Stanford, Mrs. Harry J., Children’s 
Librarian, Decatur. 

Stephens, Cassie, Librarian, Ba- 
tavia. 

Steurnagel, Bella, Librarian, Belle- 
ville. 

Stewart, Mary M., Librarian, St. 
Charles. 

Stratton, Mrs. Edna, Librarian, 
Onarga. 

Suhy, W. T., New Method Book 
Bindery, Jacksonville. 

Sullivan, Clara G., Cicero Town- 
ship High School, Chicago. 

Swearingen, Lellia, Card Section 
Chief, U. of I., Urbana. 

TenCate, Jennie, Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

TenCate, Leah, Library School, U. 
of I., Urbana. 

Turner, Harriet, Librarian, Kewa- 
nee. 

Tweedell, Edward D., Assistant Li- 
brarian, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago. 

Utley, George B., Librarian, New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

Van Duzer, Edith, Rockford. 

Walbridge, John B., Director, 
Hoopeston. 

Wales, Elizabeth B., Librarian, 
Highland Park. 

Walker, F. Grace, Librarian, Kan- 
kakee. 

Webster, Ida M., Librarian, Lin- 
coln. 

Weedman, Mrs. Estella, Librarian, 
Farmer City. 

Wheeler, Catherine McGraw, Cata- 
loguer, U. of I., Urbana. 

Whitcomb, Adah F., Director of 
Training Class, Chicago. 

Windsor, P. L., Librarian, U. of I, 
Urbana. 

Winger, Flora B., Librarian, Aledo. 

Winning, Margaret, Assistant, Lin- 
coln Library, Springfield. 

Woods, Sarah L., Library School, 
U. of I., Urbana. 

Wynn, Mary F., Librarian, Dixon. 


[Printed by authority of the State of Ilinois.] 
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